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LiberaHoii  of 
women’s  pages 


For  the  second  straight  year. . 


Sam  Washington 


CHICAGO 

Sun-limes 


Sun -Times 
reporters  win 

Robert  F.  Kennedy 
journalism  A 

awards  » 


More  photo 
foafaires 


Ad  bonanza 
In  sinifers 


Reports  on 
Cowles  and 
KnighI 


Jerome  R.  Watson 


Sam  Washington  and  Jerome  R.  Watson  have  just  been  named  winners  of  a 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Award  for  their  series  which  spotlighted  prob¬ 
lems  at  state  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded. 


It's  the  second  year  in  a  row  Sun-Times  staff  members  have  won  top  honors 
in  the  three-year-old  national  competition  to  recognize  outstanding  coverage 
of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  discrimination. 


In  addition  to  the  Kennedy  award,  the  series  earlier  was  honored  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Medical  Society  and  the  Dixon  State  School  Assn. 


We’re  proud  of  this  latest  recognition.  The  bright  professionalism  it  connotes 
is  typical  of  our  editorial  response  to  community  needs— another  reason  why 
readers  prize  the  Bright  One. 
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Copley  News  Service 


In-Depth  Coverage 
of  Vital  Issues 

At  Prices 
You  Can  Afford 
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PAUL  CORCORAN  ‘Wn 


lot  been 

I  ^m1ic‘  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  has  byliners  known  coast  to  coast  . 
I'ouan  women  who  dig  into  issues  and  problems  of 

■c"otY  concern  to  all  Americans.  They  are  men  like 

-.  ond  Paul  Corcoran,  praised  by  editors  everywhere  for  his  in-depth 
func  shocker  on  hunger  in  bountiful  United  States.  Robert  Betts, 
.ispe  many  times  a  prize  winner,  and  the  man  who  exposed 

w  coc  ~ 

Iiadejp  the  sad  state  of  our  prisons.  William  Giandoni, 

■P^iai  second  to  none  among  experts  on  Latin  America.  Frank 

Macomber,  a  versatile  reporter  at  home  in  a  comprehensive 
study  of  drugs  or  in  analyzing  complicated  military 
and  aerospace  programs.  These  are  just  four  of  the  CNS 
reporters  across  the  nation  and  around  the  world  regularly 
providing  penetrating  stories  on  the  news  behind  the 
news.  They  will  be  your  own  top  byliners  when  you  join  the 
switch  to  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE. 


ROBERT  BETTS 


druS' 


Write  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190, 
San  Diego,  California  92112. 

Call  (714)  234-0191. 
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The  Times-Union 


An  Independent  Newspaper 


As  We  See  It 


Can  N.Y. 

And  Gnard  Environint^iV 


New  York  Stale’s  mighty  elcc.nc 
power  industry  is  faced  with  two 
conflicting  pressures; 

_The  demand  for  electricity  m 
this  state,  as  elsewhere  in  the  na^ 
non  is  doubling  about  e^ery  10 
vp-irs  \nd  present  projections  of 
usage  outstrip  scheduled  new  power 
production  capacity. 

,  _\dvocates  of  environmental 
I  orolection.  in  and  out  of  8°'®^" 
ment.  are  demanding  controls  o\er 
I  power  plant  construction.  .\  n mlti 
1  nlicitv  of  federal,  state  and  local 
'  agencies  can  veto  new  facilities. 

'  Francis  E.  Drake  Jr.,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Rochester 
t  r.>s  &  Electric  Corp..  recently  told 
'  "** » commission  studying  the 


Take  Pride  in  America  j 

America  is  tmprotiing  the  • 
health  of  ui.derdeueloped  nations  J 
through  mang  pnrate  “ 

public  programs.  Some  4  001  «o  I 
unteer  medical  personnel  of  Pro]  I 
ect  Hope,  for  example,  hone  Qinen  \ 
free  medical  assistance  to  mil-  I 
lions  of  people  throughout  the  ^ 
u'orld.  _ _ 

The  governor’s  proposal  also  sets 
up  a  procedure  whereby  all 
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In  Rochester,  an  editorial  page 
mirrors  pride  as  well  as  problems. 


Rochester's  Times-Union  accentuates  the  positive  in  its  "Take  Pride"  series. 
Under  a  distinctive  headline  within  the  lead  editorial,  we  emphasize  a  fact 
about  America,  New  York,  or  Greater  Rochester  in  which  our  readers  can  'Take  Pride.' 

Taken  together,  these  daily  items  show  a  panorama  of  national,  state,  and 
local  progressiveness  and  problem-solving. 

Our  editorial  columns  also  present  many  problems  and  short-comings,  along 
with  our  ideas  on  what  to  do  about  them. 

But  'Take  Pride'  reminds  readers  that  there's  a  lot  of  good  in  our  part  of  the 

world. 

Good  newspapers  take  time  to  present  balanced  viewpoints  to  their  readers. 
We  are.  We  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE :  SUITCOAST 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MAY 


National  Headliners 
Club  says 
it's  country's  best 

When  the  National  Headliners  Club  named  The 
Floridian  "best  newspaper-produced  magazine  in 
the  country,"  we  at  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  were 
understandably  elated.  A  young,  imaginative 
staff  (average  age  25)  had  taken  a  young  maga¬ 
zine  (The  Floridian  will  be  four  in  July)  and  earned 
one  of  journalism's  most  prestigious  awards. 

National  Headliners  Club  said:  "You  published  a 
magazine  that  had  to  have  a  rewarding  impact  on 
your  readers  as  well  as  entertain  them."  Reader 
interest,  versatility,  story  impact,  printing  quality 
were  important  factors  as  Headliners  sought  a 
winner. 

The  encouragement  of  winning  the  Headliners 
Award  is  most  welcome.  For  one  thing,  it  means 
the  job  we're  doing  is  worthy  of  our  readers.  Every 
bronze  plaque  or  citation  indicates  St.  Petersburg 
Times  readers  are  getting  the  best  news,  photo 
and  feature  coverage  possible.  That  makes  our 
readers  the  real  winners. 

It's  a  lot  more  fun  to  look  forward.  It  reminds  us 
there  is  a  job  to  do  every  day  of  the  year.  As  the 
Headliner  Award  for  1  970  is  being  presented  The 
Floridian,  we're  already  working  on  plans  to  moke 
the  issues  of  1971  even  better. 


Best  today.  Better  tomorrow. 


S'!.  Prtrr3bur0  ilimpB 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Flo.  33731 


1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

1- 2 — Loulsiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

2- 3 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City. 
2-14 — API  Seminar  for  newspaper  production. 

5-7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands. 

7- 8 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Telegraph  Editors  Association.  Merle  Hay 
Holiday  Inn,  Des  Moines. 

8 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Regions  9  and  II,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

8- 10 — Mid  America  Press  Institute.  Sports  editors.  Arlington  Towers,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III. 

9- 12 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Consumer  News.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville. 

9- 14— API  seminar  for  newspaper  librarians.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

11- 14 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel.  Houston. 

11-14 — ANPA  Credit  Training  Seminar.  Sonesta  Beach  Hotel,  Key  Biscayne, 

Fla. 

13-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

13- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

14- 15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
14-15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Beach  Club  Motel, 

Naples,  Fla. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Broad¬ 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi.  Miss. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel.  Boston. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Castle  Inn, 
Clean,  New  York. 

16-28 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors.  Columbia  University. 
New  York. 

18-20 — Consumer  Journalism  Conference.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
22 — North-South  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Wrlghtsville 
Beach,  N.C. 

22-24 — California  Controlled  Circulators  Association.  Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

25- 26 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Merle  Hay 
Holiday  Inn,  Des  Moines. 

26- 29 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

26-29 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Sheraton  Crest  Inn, 
Austin,  Texas. 

30-June  I  I — API  Seminar.  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


JUNE 

3-5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y. 

3-5 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Kentucky  Dam  State  Park,  Gllbertsville, 

3-5 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista.  Biloxi,  Miss. 

3-5 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagner,  Okla. 

6- 10 — ANPA/ Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Center,  Cincinnati. 

7- 9 — International  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Marski,  Helsinki,  Finland. 

7-9 — North  American  Newspaper  Travel  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
New  York. 

11-12 — Virginia  Press  Association  news  writers  seminar.  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

13- 25 — API  seminar  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14- 19 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Hotel 
Atlantic.  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

16- 19 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

17- 19 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Sterling, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

18- 19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Sunriver,  Ore. 
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A  COUNSELOR 
FOR  OUR  TIME 


word,  wisdom. 


OUIS  NIZER  is  best  known  as  the 
"legendary  attorney"  (Newsweek)  and 
author  of  the  classic  "My  Life  in  Court,"  which 
sold  millions  of  copies. 

The  real  Louis  Nizer  is  even  more  intriguing— 
a  man  in  the  public  arena,  actively  involved 
not  only  in  the  courtroom  but  in  all  the  major 
issues  of  his  time.  He  has  been  an  influential 
force  in  many  areas:  President  Roosevelt  sent 
Winston  Churchill  and  his  cabinet  auto¬ 
graphed  copies  of  an  early  Nizer  book,  "What 
to  Do  with  Germany,"  and  Gen.  Eisenhower 
ordered  a  special  edition  of  100,000  copies 
which  he  distributed  to  all  his  officers.  Louis 
Nizer  is  a  modern  Renaissance  man  to  whom 
writers  continually  ascribe  that  out-of-date 


The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  proudly  announces  a  new  weekly  column 
by  Louis  Nizer,  scheduled  to  start  on  May  23rd. 
His  goal  will  be  to  bring  a  measure  of  clarity  to 
the  most  difficult  and  murkiest  problems  of  the 
world  today... in  the  tradition  of  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  but  with  a  felicity  of  style  that  makes 
him  a  joy  to  read  for  the  average  person. 

Here  is  a  rare  columnist  who  will  quickly  be¬ 
come  an  unofficial  public  official,  a  counselor 
for  the  concerned  people  of  our  time.  If  you 
want  to  check  with  us,  we'll  send  you  several 
of  the  provocative  columns  he  has  already 
written. 


C*^*^*^*A^*S  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE.  >IMC. 
must  most  MoOlgty  220  east  42no  st..  new  york.  n.  y.  10017  •  212  mu  2.1234 


CA  TCH'lines 


Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 

S&H  Green  Stamps? 


Bv  l.eiiora  Williaimon 


FOK  EXOTIC  EATING  BARBECUE  YOUR  KID— Thai 
was  headline  advice  in  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  the  other 
day  for  a  food  page  story.  It  is  hereby  declared  heady  head  of 
the  year,  food  page  category.  Before  anyone  cleans  the  outdoor 
barbecue  pit  and  lines  up  the  reluctant  offspring,  it  must  be 
explained  that  the  story  dealt  with  goat  meat  recipes  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  proposals  to  label  goat  meat  used  in 
sausage  and  other  prepared  meats  as  “chevon”  or  “mutton.” 

THE  MURRAY  SYNDROME  (assistant  city  editor  sits  up¬ 
right  in  chair,  swivels  head  with  impatience,  drums  on  desk 
with  both  hands,  followed  by  terrible  shock  to  nervous  system 
of  rewrite  man  or  reporter  pecking  out  story’  which  is  ripped 
in  mid-sentence  from  typewriter  by  editor)  has  disappeared 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  newsroom.  Harold  E.  Murray  retired 
the  other  day  after  37  years  on  the  staff  and  made  a  long  speech 
(for  him).  He  said,  “Thank  you  very  much.”  Murray  later 
admitted  that  speech  was  two  words  longer  than  necessary, 
but  explained  the  occasion  called  for  something  extra. 

Murray,  as  an  editor,  had  a  simple  creed — the  news  should 
come  first  followed  by  the  guff,  and  three  paragraphs  were 
about  enough  for  all.  In  John  R.  Thompson’s  byline  story  of 
the  retirement,  he  related  that  Tom  Powers,  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  said  he  had  worked  at  the  Tribune  six  months  l>efore 
discovering  he  could  write  more  than  three  paragraphs.  “Every 
story  I  offered  Murray,  he  would  ask,  ‘Can  you  tell  it  in  three 
paragraphs?’  1  decided  if  1  ever  wanted  to  get  more  than  that, 
I  would  have  to  tell  him  ‘no.’  ” 


People  who  redeem  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  quality  merchandise  they 
get  with  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 


That's  why  we've  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one,  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  stock  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation's 
37  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  95%  of  the 
stamps  we  issue redeemed. 


SPOTS  BEFORE  THE  EYES — Burl  Pettit’s  sports  column 
“Between  the  Dots”  in  the  Lubbock  (Texas)  Avalanche-Journal 
carries  three  dots  between  paragraphs.  The  daily  lead  is  “Notes, 
quotes  and  comments,  gathered  from  hither  and  yon  scattered 
between  the  dots  .  .  .'’  and  at  column’s  end,  naturally,  “Dot’s 


SUBURBS  REALLY  GOING  TO  TOWN  was  the  heady  head 
on  the  Ralph  Moore  golf  column  in  the  Denver  Post  on  public 
golf  course  non-resident  fees  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

“Zooming  Costs  Make  New  Bellevue  Sick,  Sick,  Sick,” 
was  the  New  York  News  head  on  hospital  construction  costs. 
And  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  story  about  the  legislative 
opposition  taking  a  dim  view'  of  the  department  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  social  improvement  director’s  spending  $105  on  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  himself  to  illustrate  his  76-page  report,  the  headline 
declared;  “Good  night!  Sweet  prints.” 

*  *  * 

ONE-HOUR  WORLD? — A  conversation  with  Sir  Frank 
Whittle,  jet  propulsion  pioneer,  16  years  ago  aboard  the  Queen 
Mary,  was  recalled  by  John  Allan  May  writing  from  London 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  following  SST  headlines. 
Sir  Frank  told  May  he  envisioned  a  passenger  going  to  London 
airport,  being  anesthetized,  placed  in  a  crate  with  hundreds 
of  other  crated  passengers  loaded  into  a  rocket — all  arriving 
half  an  hour  later  in  NY,  being  awakened  and  given  a  cup  of 
coffee.  (The  crates  were  suggested  as  necessary  since  the 
quiet  passenger  would  need  less  air,  and  transporting  tons 
of  air  for  alert  passengers  would  be  “wildly  uneconomic.”) 
Many  people,  the  pioneer  said,  will  see  this  in  terms  of  progress, 
revolutionizing  travel.  “It  will  bring  about  the  one-hour  world 
.  .  .”  Asked  by  May  if  he  looked  forward  to  Time  of  the 
Rockets,  Sir  Frank  observed:  “Whenever  I  can,  I  travel  by- 
sea.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.” 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  I  E 

Write  or  call  the  local  office  : 
or  redemption  center  of 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


“AS  LONG  AS  WE’RE  STEALING  QUIPS  to  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  get  out  this  stuff  this  week,”  writes  Ted  Morse,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Estancia  (N.M.)  Torrance  County  Citi¬ 
zen,  “let’s  swipe  some  from  the  Future  Fanners  of  America 
magazine.”  Ted  liked  the  one  about  two  puppies  watching  a 
group  of  teenagers  dancing.  One  puppy  turned  to  the  other 
and  said,  “If  we  acted  like  that,  they  would  worm  us!” 
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Huntsville  met  the  space  age  sputter  head 
on  — analyzed  its  effect  on  Huntsville’s 
economy,  quietly  innovated  and  today  is 
the  success  symbol  of  American  drive 
and  ingenuity. 

The  Huntsville  Industrial  Expansion  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Leroy  Simms,Publisher  of 
the  Huntsville  Times,  brought  new  industry, 
new  people  and  new  life  to  Alabama’s  3rd 
largest  market  in  such  a  professional  man¬ 
ner  that  its  format  is  being  sought  after  and 
copied  by  many  other  major  space  centers 
in  the  U.S. 

The  list  of  industries  which  HIEC  and  the 
Huntsville  Times  influenced  to  locate  in 
Huntsville  grows  each  day— with  the  latest, 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.  announcing 
plans  to  open  a  60,000  square  foot  facility 
which  will  initially  employ  200  residents. 

This  is  relevance. 

Huntsville  Times 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &L  Publisher 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 
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Use  the  counter-survey 

1  he  television  industry  is  milking  all  it  can  out  ol  that  Roper  survey 
which  shows  most  people  get  most  ol  their  news  ahout  what  is  hap- 
|)ening  in  the  world  tcnlac  Irom  television.  The  I'elevision  Inlormation 
Oflice  has  sent  summaries  ol  the  study  to  all  television  stations  for  use 
on  the  air  and  includes  a  one-minute  animated  spot  promotion. 

Meanwhile,  the  newspapers’  Hureau  ol  .\dvertising  has  released  a 
stud\  hy  Opinion  Research  Corpoiation  showing  that  newspapers  are 
the  numher  one  inlormation  medium  and  carries  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  trustworthy  advertising.  .\  lot  ol  peo|)le,  including  Eii.1*. 
have  disputed  the  tv  poll  because  ol  what  we  consider  to  he  loaded 
cpiestioiis. 

An  interesting  thing,  however,  is  that  whereas  many  newspapers 
have  |)uhlici/ed  the  tv  siudv  over  the  vears  reporting  its  claims  ol 
superioritv  with  a  straight  lace,  we  haven’t  noticed  any  newspaper 
that  has  re|K>rted  the  newspaper  study  with  or  without  a  straight 
lac  e. 

Surelv,  every  newspaper  editor  can  lincl  a  lew  column  inches  ol  space 
to  let  readers  know  some  ol  the  basic  inlormation  being  repotted 
alxmt  the  newspaper  business.  Sell-serving?  1‘erhaps!  Rut,  who  says 
newspapers  have  to  publish  oidv  inlormation  derogatory  to  thcMnselves? 

20  cents  per  copy 

Dr.  (ieorge  (.allu[)  was  trying  to  tell  the  newspaper  publishers  last 
week  in  Xew  York  (Jitv  that  newspapers  are  so  im|)ortant  to  the 
|H“ople  that  they  will  pay  a  higher  price  lor  a  constantly  improving 
prcxluc  t.  I  he  public:  is  becoming  used  to  the  idea  that  it  will  have  to 
pay  a  larger  and  larger  share  ol  the  prcKluction  cost  of  its  daily  reading 
matter  no  longer  being  able  to  rely  on  advertisers  to  pay  the  freight. 

l  en  years  ago  Mr.  Gallup  told  the  publishers  the  public  was  recep¬ 
tive  to  a  15-cent  newsstand  price.  How  right  he  was,  and  yet  only  abotit 
liOO  newspapers  are  charging  that  single  copy  price. 

Now  he  tells  us  two  thirds  ol  the  newspaper  readers  would  be  willing 
to  pay  20  cents  per  copy  lor  a  good  prcnlitct.  Publishers  shoidcl  not 
be  too  slow  to  appreciate  that. 

Ringing  the  tocsin 

"It  is  not  out  of  a  sense  ol  weakness  that  1  urge  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  resjKtnsibility  on  the  part  of  the  pre^ss  texlay.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  our  strength  which  makes  it  imperative  that  we  take  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  more  to  heart.  We  do  not  need  formal  machinery  for  this.  W^e 
do  not  need  to  jxjlice  ourselves  with  press  councils  and  lists  of  rules — 
cringing  in  the  exjjectation  that  if  w'e  don’t  do  it  someone  else  will. 
If  they  dare,  let  someone  else  try.  What  we  do  need  is  for  each  of  us 
in  this  room,  individually,  to  do  the  kind  of  ethical,  incpiiring  soul- 
searcliing  job  on  our  own  individual  new'spapers  that  no  press  council 
could  ever  do.  We  must  all,  individually,  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  our  collective  performance.  It  is  an  important  challenge.  If  we  fail, 
of  course,  it  will  not  simply  be  our  newspapers  which  will  fail.  It  will 
be  the  whole  concept  of  the  people  as  masters  of  their  fates  which  goes 
down  with  us.’’ 

Newbolcl  Noyes,  Washington  Star 

.American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  April  14 


Th.  Old.st  Publithar,'  and  Advarticnri' 
Nawspapar  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journaliit 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publishar,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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letters 

RECYCIJNG 

Your  April  10  (‘ditorial  on 
newsprint  reryclin«  treats  the 
process  as  if  it  were  solely  one 
of  saving  forests.  This  assump¬ 
tion  just  isn't  complete. 

Especially  with  newsprint, 
preservation  is  only  a  part,  the 
lesser,  of  the  reason  for  re¬ 
cycling.  Disposal  of  old  news¬ 
papers  is  the  greater  problem, 
especially  since  hurning  is 
banned  in  many  regions,  as  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
and  garbage  dumps  are  becom¬ 
ing  scarce  and  more  remote. 
W  hile  forests  can  be  in  perpet¬ 
ual  use,  garbage  dumps  can’t. 

As  you  note,  nine  million 
tons  of  newsprint  are  consumed 
a  year.  Without  recycling,  this 
means  nine  million  tons  of 
eventual  waste  with  the  resultant 
demand  on  local  government  to 
find  and  finance  a  place  to  dis- 
j)ose  of  this  tonage. 

JOSEPH  C.  HOUGHTELING 
I.os  (iatos,  Calif. 


By  Courtney  Dunicel,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch 


BUFFALO  BOOST 

This  is  an  appeal  to  all  sports  and  man¬ 
aging  editors; 

Please  tell  your  sports  writers  to  knock 
it  off. 

Everytime  one  of  them  comes  to  Buffalo, 
it  seems,  he  turns  into  a  social  critic.  Col¬ 
umns  and  stories  about  the  deficiencies 
of  our  town  have  become  almost  a  com¬ 
pulsion  in  the  sports  fraternity.  It’s  almost 
as  though  they  got  together  and  passed 
a  resolution. 

That’s  a  pity,  for  Buffalo  has  a  lot  of 
gcM)d  things  going  for  it — and  the  guys 
who  blow  into  town  for  24  hours  miss  most 
of  them. 

If  they  want  to  say  bad  things  about 
the  nature  or  qualities  of  our  athletes,  we 
don’t  mind.  We  do  so  ourselves  pretty 
frequently. 

But  really,  there  is  nothing  as  obnox¬ 
ious  as  a  sports  writer  who  tries  to  be  cute 
by  knocking  others — and  reaches  outside 
his  own  field  to  do  it. 

Enough,  gentlemen.  Please  restrain 
your  writers.  Or  ask  them  to  consider  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  a  while.  Or  better  yet,  urge 
them  to  stick  to  sports. 

Elw'ood  M.  Wardlow 

(The  writer  is  managing  editor/admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 

*  *  * 

LIBRARIES 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  (E&P 
March  27)  about  the  librarians’  seminar 
in  Texas.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  learned 
nothing  new. 

Newspaper  libraries,  both  in  the  past 
and  today,  have  always  been  plagued 
with  both  accuracy  and  speed  in  filing 
and  research.  The  trouble  is  that  too 


many  libraries  are  so  far  back  in  their 
indexing  and  filing  of  materials  publish¬ 
ed.  that  the  library  has  become  worth¬ 
less  to  its  purpose.  A  newspaper  library 
to  be  useful  must  at  all  times  have  on 
file  today,  what  was  published  yesterday. 
It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  The  most  ex¬ 
pensive  computers,  beautiful  cabinets,  en¬ 
graved  or  embos.sed  envelopes  will  not 
do  the  job  alone.  It  takes  devoted  and 
trained  personnel  to  do  it. 

Space  has  always  been  a  problem  in 
the  growing  newspaper  library.  Files  have 
been  i)ermitted  to  become  overcrowded 
and  bulging  with  too  much  out-dated 
data.  More  than  twelve  years  ago,  I  ad¬ 
vocated  full  time  weeders  in  libraries. 
The  biggest  space  saving  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  weeding,  each  day,  an  equal 
amount  of  what  is  being  filed.  Microfilm¬ 
ing  clippings  with  historical  value  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
This  is  nothing  new. 

I  agree  with  the  recommendation  that 
more  libraries  should  build  a  adequate 
reference  collection  of  books.  There  are 
many  newspaper  libraries  today,  es¬ 
pecially  tho.se  moving  into  new  buildings, 
that  are  placing  an  emphasis  on  reference 
books  and  magazines,  and  are  devoting 
more  sj)ace  to  reference  reading  rooms 
for  staff  members.  This  has  l>een  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  in  modern  times. 

RALPH  J.  SHOEMAKER 

.‘st.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

AAGH! 

The  letter  by  Charles  M.  Schulz,  and 
a  story  in  the  syndicate  section  of  E&P 
of  April  24  have  conflicting  statements. 

Mr.  Schulz  includes  this  in  his  letter: 
"Can  you  show  me  one  other  feature 


wherein  the  original  creator  draws  every 
cartoon,  writes  every  line,  letters  it  him¬ 
self’  .  .  .  etc. 

The  article  in  the  same  issue  savs  this 
about  a  new  comic  strip  called  “Fig¬ 
ments”  by  Dale  Hale  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate:  ....  “When  Schulz 
moved  his  family  to  Northern  California, 
Hale  went  along  as  the  cartoonist’s  as¬ 
sistant  on  Peanuts.  I  wonder  what  Mr. 
Hale  did,  as  assistant? 

JOHN  PRETSCH 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Short  Takes 

R.  explained  that  one  of  his  sons  had 
given  birth  to  28  piglets  .  .  .” — Houston 
Post. 

*  *  * 

Restaurant  and  lounge  offer  an  ex¬ 
pensive  view  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
— San  Marino  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

My  husband  is  a  wonderful  person. 
We’ve  had  38  beautiful  gears  together. 
— Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 
*  *  ♦ 

Clothing  for  the  homeless  may  be  left 
day  or  night  at  the  Fayetteville  fire 
souse. — Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

He  said  an  assortment  of  weapons 
was  captured,  including  machine  funs, 
flame-throwers,  rocket  launchers,  and 
rifles.  —  Stockinan-Farmer  (Chevenne, 
Wyo.) 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Donald  F.  Smith,  Managing  Editor 
The  Edmonton  Journal 


'^There  has  to  be  a  lot 
of  meat  and  potatoes  in  an 
editor's  daily  reading  diet. 
We've  found  the  meat  in 
The  New  York  Times.  The 
comprehensive  reporting 
and  editing  of  The  Times 
helps  us  measure  the 
significance  of  what  we 
are  providing  for  our  own 
readers." 
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EsP 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Newspaper  women  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  attended  the  National  Conference  of 
Women’s  Editors  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Policy  Study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


How  they  would  liberate 

The  women’s  pages 

from  drab  content 


For  a  couple  of  days  last  week 
in  Chicago  it  was  “open  season” 
on  publishers,  editors  and  wom¬ 
en’s  editors  of  new'spapers  dur¬ 
ing  a  program  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  discuss  urban  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  40  women’s  editors  who 
registeied  from  most  sections  of 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  didn’t  ex¬ 
actly  come  unprepared  for  what 
they  were  to  hear.  But  they 
probably  hadn’t  expected  the 
criticism  to  become  heavy  can¬ 
nonading — unless  they  had  con¬ 
sidered  or  knew  the  nature  of 
these  critics: 

Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
and  once  an  organizer  for  Saul 
Alinsky’s  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation. 

Edwin  Diamond,  press  critic 
for  WTOP-tv,  Washington,  and 
former  science  editor  for  Netvs- 
week. 

Bryce  W.  Rucker,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Robert  E.  Gilka,  director  of 
photography  of  the  National 
Geographic  magazine  and  for¬ 
mer  picture  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Journal. 

The  conference  was  arranged 
by  the  University  of  Chicago’s 


Center  for  Policy  Study  and  the 
Urban  Journalism  Fellowship 
Program  of  the  univei’sity. 

New  thrust 

A  recent  nationwide  survey  of 
700  women’s  editors  by  the  Cen¬ 
ter  had  disclosed  that  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  women  are  modi¬ 
fying  and  abandoning  some  of 
their  traditional  practices,  with 
a  new  thrust  tow'ard  more  news 
and  features  which  are  genu¬ 
inely  relevant  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  readers. 

The  Chicago  conference  was 
designed  to  bring  women’s  edi¬ 
tors  together  and  expose  them 
to  a  few  of  the  best  urban  prob¬ 
lems  people  and  media  critics  of 
the  nation  plus  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  subjects  significantly 
close  to  readers. 

The  dialogue  section  of  the 
program  opened  with  Colleen 
Dishon,  editor  and  president  of 
Features  and  News,  Chicago, 
and  former  women’s  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  remarking 
that  women’s  editors  have  made 
only  small  inroads  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  covering  and  communi¬ 
cating  “real  issues  to  women.” 

The  most  important  story  in 
the  w'omen’s  field  in  the  next 
decade  will  be  change,  Mrs. 
Dishon  said,  and  modem  women 
will  adopt  varied  life  styles  and 


be  involved  in  the  real  world. 
“Yet,”  she  said,  “women’s  page 
after  women’s  page  is  still  glued 
to  the  old  agendas.”  Fashion  and 
beauty  coverage  take  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  share  of  space,  she 
complained. 

The  problems  which  many 
women  workers  have,  including 
those  with  labor  unions,  man¬ 
agement  and  schools,  are  tough, 
Mrs.  Dishon  continued,  and  are 
worth  the  attention  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  pages.  A  generalist  with  a 
special  interest  in  labor  could  do 
the  job  w'here  a  club  editor  with 
her  sights  on  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  might 
not. 

Trapped  by  system 

She  said  she  believed  that 
women’s  editors  find  themselves 
trapped  by  a  system  that  may 
at  one  time  have  served  them 
well  but  is  no  longer  flexible 
enough  to  let  them  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  job  of  newspapering. 

It  is  clear,  she  continued,  that 
men  who  control  the  newspapers 
are  not  ready  to  make  the  de¬ 
cision  to  change  their  women’s 
pages — “for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons,  ranging  from  manage¬ 
ment’s  need  to  cling  to  the  im¬ 
possible  ideal  woman  to  top  edi¬ 
tors’  needs  to  be  accepted  so¬ 
cially  in  their  own  communities ; 
it  is  equally  clear  that  many  of 


the  women  whom  they  depend  on 
to  edit  women’s  pages  have  not 
yet  decided  that  they  want  to 
fight  to  upgrade  them.  In  a  few 
instances,  it  may  be  because 
they  lack  professional  training.” 

Mrs.  Dishon  said  there  is  more 
to  patterning  of  women’s  pages 
than  covering  just  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  life,  and  she  challenged 
those  who  would  be  responsible 
newspaperwomen  to  report  with 
depth  and  continuing  involve¬ 
ment — “an  occasional  story  on 
abortion  will  not  be  enough.” 

She  said  the  w'omen’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  tomorrow  will  have: 

•  An  investigative  reporter  or 
team  with  enough  know-how  to 
check  out  the  front  page  death 
item  of  a  little  girl  to  learn  if 
she  died  because  she  had  on  a 
cotton  party  dress  that  caught 
fire  and  was  not  flame-proof;  a 
nutrition  expert  who  cares  more 
about  how  to  get  hungry  chil¬ 
dren  fed  than  she  does  recipes 
for  chocolate  cake ;  a  writer  who 
knows  more,  or  at  least  as  much, 
about  the  workings  of  child-care 
centers  as  she  does  private 
schools. 

•  A  home  editor  who  can  look 
at  the  mayor’s  plans  for  low  in¬ 
come  housing  and  know  that,  if 
carried  out,  the  location  is  no 
place  for  children ;  a  black 
woman  who  can  talk  to  her  sis- 

(Continued  on  page  \Q) 
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tors  where  they  are  and  not  v. 

wait  for  them  to  “join  whitey’.s  .p  H  ~ 

world”;  young  women — and  men  ,*4 

— who  are  not  afraid  to  report  ' 

what  they  see  and  are  not  over- 

whelmed  by  the  guidelines  of  the 

past;  a  graphics  expert  who  can 

lay  out  and  display  material  in  , 

such  a  way  that  readers  can  feel 

who  is  so  secure  in  her  profes-  ^  , 

sionalism  that  she  turns  down  ^ 

useless  awards  and  aims  for  a  - .  MF\\\S  \ 

Pulitzer  Prize.  rr-  -J  ^  ini 

Von  Hoffman  told  the  women 
that  most  American  newspapers 

do  their  worst  job  on  the  topics  Three  moderators  who  I 

that  are  most  important  to  peo-  °f  Chicago:  From  left 

pie — food,  clothing,  shelter  and  Times,  Carol  S.  Whale 

health.  The  fault  doesn’t  lie 

with  women’s  section  editors  but  receptive;  if  the  women’s  sec- 
with  the  editors,  publishers  and  tion  is  the  place  to  do  much  of 
others  who  run  their  operations  the  kind  of  journalism  the  front 
“so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  of  the  paper  can’t  or  won’t  do, 
to  print  something  that  isn’t  a  none  of  it  means  much  if  man- 
combination  of  shlock  and  ho-  agement  doesn't  change,  he  con- 
kum,”  he  declared.  tinned,  adding,  “We  have  editors 

Most  faults  trace  to  the  edi-  and  publishers  who  don’t  regard 
tors  and  publishers  who  under-  the  (women’s)  section  as  part 
budget  sections  such  as  real  of  journalism,  but  as  an  adjunct 
estate  so  badly  that  the  people  to  the  advertising  department, 
who  put  them  out  have  no  choice 

but  to  print  the  advertisers’  lies,  prestige 

\on  Hoffman  said.  These  roll  most  places,  the  women’s 

into  the  office  m  the  form  of  page  is  low  prestige  .  .  .  more 
press  releases,  press  kits  and  than  friendly  persuasion  is 
other  kinds  of  pre-packaging  needed.  If  you  doubt  that,  look 
that  s  cheap  and  fast  to  slam  ^t  the  rest  of  the  newspaper, 
into  print,  he  added.  at  the  sections  they  are  in- 

‘Uring  on  payola’  terested  in.  Look  at  the  contents 

of  Editor  &  Publisher,  their 
Von  Hoffman  continued:  magazine,  the  publication  that 

“We  are  beggars  in  the  worn-  reflects  their  interests  and  their 
en’s  pages,  living  on  payola  and  concerns  about  newspapering. 
freebees,  and  what’s  really  so  Do  that  and  you  can  only  de- 
bad  is  that  the  staff  people  do  cide  that  the  people  who  run 
it  not  because  they  want  to,  but 
because  they  either  take  the 
handout  or  they  don’t  get  to 
cover  the  story. 

“The  result  has  been  that  the 
papers  have  missed  the  biggest 
muckraking  of  the  last  decade. 

The  reason  Raljih  Xader  and  the 
whole  consumer  movement  has 
shaped  itself  the  way  it  has  is 
because  the  specialized  sections 
of  .4merican  newspapers  didn’t 
break  the  story;  often  they  have 
either  refused  to  cover  it  or 
done  so  with  shocking  tardi¬ 
ness.” 

Newspapers  need  to  change 
some  of  the  ways  their  women’s 
staffs  look  at  the  world  and 
women’s  editors  are  going  to 
have  to  move  away  from  the  idea 
that  women  do  one  set  of  things 
in  this  world  and  men  do  an¬ 
other,  he  said.  If  the  right  read¬ 
ers  are  there  and  are  readily 


Rober!'  E.  Gilka,  director  of  photography  for  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  chats  with  Mrs.  Colleen  Dishon,  (center)  editor  of  Features 
and  News,  and  Marilyn  Traum,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
"Feminique"  section. 


going  on  by  “getting  with  the 

Women  ’«  oaxes  subject”  and  having  a  feeling 
M  O  of  warmth  and  humanness,  he 

(continued  from  page  10^  said. 

-  Scientists  view  the  press  as 

to  have  to  change  drastically  engaged  in  an  enormous 

in  their  use  and  quality  of  pic-  to  over-simplify  their 

tures  to  cope  with  tv,  he  said.  w’riting,  according  to  Leonard 
Steadv  readers  may  be  pla-  Link,  director  of  the  Center 
cated  by  a  “tired  picture  staff,”  fo*"  Environmental  Studies  at 
Gilka  observed,  but  younger  Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
readers  will  be  driven  away.  Illinois.  Alternatives  must  be 

Too  many  editors  don’t  know  found  for  this  type  of  writing, 
enough  about  pictures  and  there  said,  for  many  articles  are 
is  not  much  in  women’s  sections  found  to  be  untimely.  He  sug- 
about  pictures  that  is  good,  said  fhat  newspaper  articles 

Gilka,  projecting  several  exam-  ^  reviewed  by  university  and 
pies  on  a  screen.  research  laboratory  personnel 

Those  who  edit  pictures  don’t  because  you  can  take  their 
appear  to  have  any  particular  criticism,  especially  when  you 
rules,  which  holds  true  also  for  yourself  unqualified  on  the 

photographers,  Gilka  observed,  subject.  Asked  if  he  was  sug- 
adding  that  few  schools  teach  posting  that  newspapers  have 
picture  editing  and  there  is  little  covered  science  in  a  resjwn- 
demand  for  picture  editors.  Too  manner.  Link  answered  in 

many  picture  decisions  are  made  affirmative. 

by  people  who  have  no  talent  for  Transition  necessarv 

it  or  think  they  know  what 

they’re  doing.  Ellen  Goodman,  Boston  Globe, 

In  the  use  of  color,  Gilka  ad-  remarked  during  a  panel  dis- 
vised  making  the  subject  simple,  cussion  that  the  future  direc- 
minimizing  the  number  of  colors  tion  of  women’s  news  appears 
and  eliminating  too  much  detail,  to  be  a  second  section  on  “living” 

He  decried  the  lack  of  humor  in  or  some  such  title  and  she  be- 

news  and  feature  photos.  lieves  this  is  a  necessary  transi¬ 

tion  to  guard  against  “becoming 
(.liungiiig  attitudes  invisible  again.”  Men  specialists 

Newspapers  should  be  at-  writing  for  women’s  pages 
tempting  to  change  the  attitudes  many  instances  and  this 

of  readers  towards  over-use  of  **  should  be  since  no 

water,  Lorenz  Aggens  of  the  expertise.  There 

Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  ^Iso  appears  to  be  a  trend  to- 
Commission,  told  the  women  be-  "’urds  the  writing  of  one  per- 
cau.^e  metropolitan  areas  are  stories,  she  said, 

turning  into  deserts,  although  it  Mrs.  Carol  Sutton  Whaley, 
may  not  look  that  %vay  now.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
Edwin  C.  Berry,  commentator  would  like  to  seee  newspa- 

for  WGN-tv,  Chicago,  urged  Pers  restructured  with  reporter 
more  and  better  newspaper  cov-  teams  and  sectioning  done  “a  lit- 
erage  of  black  communities,  get-  tie  differently”  as  an  answer  to 
ting  to  know  these  people,  writ-  making  women’s  sections  more 
ing  on  student  issues  and  public  meaningful, 
housing  and  avoiding  patroniz-  Robert  S.  Mellis,  assistant 
ing  terms  such  as  “self-help.”  newsfeatures  editor,  St.  Peters- 
Louis  E.  Martin,  editor  of  burg  (Fla.)  Times,  favors  a 
Sengstacke  Newspapers,  Chi-  section  to  “help  people  survive.” 
cago,  asked  the  editors  not  to  He  suggested  localizing  wire 
approach  the  job  of  covering  service  stories,  where  feasible, 
ghetto  areas  “as  a  foreign  cor-  and  reprinting  articles  from  spe- 
erspondent  would.”  It  is  neces-  cial  interest  magazines  that 
sary  to  find  out  what  really  is  whet  reader  interest. 


Editors  respond 
to  senators^  quiz 

Two  U.S.  Senators  asked  some  the  paper  otherwise.  In  1963 
point  questions  and  got  some  black  leaders  objected  to  this 
sharp  answers  from  four  news-  “news  segregation”  so  we  broke 
paper  editors  during  an  hour-  it  up  and  now  scatter  the 
long  Press  Conference  in  Re-  stories  throughout  the  paper, 
verse  at  the  American  Newspa-  Awbrey — The  television  gen- 

per  Publishers  Association  con-  eration  is  coming  back  to  news- 
vention  last  week  in  New  York  papers. 

City.  CouEY — We  try  to  seek  out  the 

Participants  in  the  dialogue  places  of  unhappiness  in  the 
were:  community  and  expose  the  rea- 

JOHN  V.  Tunney,  of  Cali-  sons  for  it. 
fornia;  Noyes — Segregation  of  news 

William  E.  Brock  III,  of  is  not  good.  The  Washington 
Tennessee;  Star  once  provided  a  Spanish- 

and  the  following  editors —  language  Action  Line  column 

James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  Honolulu  and  it  flopped. 

Star-Bulletin;  Tunney — Let’s  talk  about 

Wallace  Carroll,  Winston-  trial-by-newspaper,  in  such  cases 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel;  as  Manson,  Calley  and  Berrigan. 

Newbold  Noyes,  Washmgton  We  have  read  editorials  on  these 
Star;  even  before  the  trials  and  there 

Stuart  Awbrey,  Hutchinson  have  been  lurid  reports,  inter- 
(Kans.)  News;  views  with  witnesses,  etc. 

Moderator  —  Montgomery  Doesn’t  the  press  recognize  a 
Curtis,  Knight  Newspapers.  responsibility  to  the  judicial 

Some  excerpts  from  the  Q  and  system? 

A:  Carroll — Yes,  but  remember 

Brock — Is  there  some  way  that  if  there  hadn’t  been  news- 
that  the  newspaper  can  serve  as  paper  reports  of  what  happened 
a  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  at  My  Lai  there  wouldn’t  have 
“sub”  groups  who  complain  they  been  a  Calley  trial.  In  the  Man- 
lack  a  medium  of  communica-  son  case  the  court  was  definitely 
tions?  at  fault  for  not  citing  some 

Noyes — The  newspapers  of  newsmen  for  contempt.  There 
Washington,  I).C.,  are  doing  all  should  also  have  been  warning 
they  can  to  meet  this  need,  from  the  military  court  in  the 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  con-  Calley  case  against  prejudicial 
versation  with  blacks  in  the  in-  stories. 

ner  city.  We  must  have  more  Brock — Newspaper  editorials 
black  reporters  to  properly  seem  to  favor  the  movement  in 
cover  the  field.  We  need  more  Congress  to  place  a  limit  on  po- 
young  reporters  but  we  don’t  litical  campaign  advertising  on 
need  competition  with  the  un-  the  broadcast  media  but  not  in 
derground  press.  new.spapers.  Why  is  that? 

Carroll — We  employed  our  Awbrey  —  Newspapers  don’t 
first  fulltime  black  reporter  in  get  enough  of  it  or  enough 
1949  and  we  keep  trying  to  get  money  for  what  they  get. 
more  black  reporters  in  our  in-  Couey — We  are  opposed  to 

tern  program.  In  the  last  year  putting  a  restriction  on  any  one 
we  had  95  applicants  for  these  medium. 

jobs  but  none  was  black.  In  Tunney — What  standards  ap- 
1937  we  instituted  a  page  of  ply  to  publishing  stories  about 
Negro  news  to  contain  items  potential  Presidential  candi- 
that  wouldn’t  have  gotten  into  dates?  There  seems  to  be  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  Senator  Muskie. 


Awbrey — Well,  Muskie  is  No. 
1  in  the  Democratic  picture.  We 
rely  on  what  the  AP  and  Neiv 
York  Times  News  Service  send 
to  us. 

Carroll — The  front  runner 
always  gets  the  most  attention. 
But  editors  generally  watch  the 
wires  to  see  that  other  candi¬ 
dates  get  a  fair  share  of  men¬ 
tion. 

Noyes — There’s  no  advantage 
in  having  your  name  in  the  pa¬ 
per  every  day. 


Barbara  Baranek,  women's  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  speaks  up  at  urban  affairs  writing  and 
editing  seminar  held  at  the  National  Conference  of  Women's  Editors  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Looking  on  are  Gracia  Caines,  feature  writer  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  and  Betty 
Barrett,  women's  editor  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


Curtis — Some  of  the  other 
candidates  are  just  unbearablv 
dull. 

(Continued  on  jiage  31) 
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CP  extends 
its  coverage 
around  world 

The  Canadian  Press  is  send¬ 
ing  more  of  its  own  corres¬ 
pondents  on  special  foreign  as¬ 
signments  and  is  increasing  its 
independent  reporting  of  news 
in  Canada,  newspaper  executives 
attending  the  news  co-operative’s 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto 
(April  27)  were  told. 

Xorman  Smith,  CP  president, 
noted  that  while  the  special 
Senate  committee  on  mass  media 
said  in  its  report  last  fall  that 
“we  have  a  pretty  high  opinion 
of  Canadian  Press,”  it  also  said 
it  would  like  to  see  CP  increase 
the  Canadian  content  of  its  in¬ 
ternational  new's  by  sending 
more  CP  men  overseas. 

Smith,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  said  CP 
has  16  editorial  employes  per¬ 
manently  abroad — nine  in  New 
York,  two  in  Washington,  four 
in  London  and  one  in  Paris — 
and  has  access  to  the  full  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Reuters  and,  for  CP’s  French 
ser\'ice,  Agence  France-Presse. 

“All  this  seems  to  enable 
Canadian  newspapers  to  provide 
at  least  as  much  foreign  news 
as  the  new.spapers  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world,”  he  said. 

“Experience  suggests  that  the 
opening  of  new  foreign  bureaus 
is  not  the  best  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  we — and  possibly  the 
Senate  committee — think  desir¬ 
able.  Better  to  have  trained  CP 
writers  mo\'ing  quickly  to  where 
the  action  is  than  to  have  them 
languish  in  foreign  capitals  for 
long  spells  of  nothin«Tiess. 

“But  we  have  our  eye  on  this 
fair  challenge  put  to  us  by  the 
senators.” 

The  report  of  CP’s  General 
Manager  John  Dauphinee  noted 
that  CP  men  and  women  travel¬ 
led  on  assignment  to  every  con¬ 
tinent  in  1970-71. 

Everywhere,  more  emphasis 
is  being  put  on  independent 
news  development,  Dauphinee 
•stated,  and  bureau  chiefs  are 
freeing  staff  from  routine  duties 
to  cover  the  big  stories. 

• 

Black  weekly  sold 

The  New  York  Amsterdam 
Xeivs  has  been  sold  by  Dr. 
Clilian  B.  Powell  to  an  all-black 
group  of  businessmen  for  $2- 
million.  Members  of  the  group 
include  Manhattan  Borough 
President  Percy  E.  Sutton  and 
Clarence  B.  Jones,  lawyer  and 
stockbroker.  Jones  has  been 
named  publisher  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  82,000-circulation 
weekly. 


New  production 
methods  studied 
in  API  seminar 

Twenty-six  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  will  meet  at  the  American 
Pi-ess  Institute  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  for 
a  two-week  seminar  beginning 
Sunday  (May  2)  to  examine  new 
methods  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  members  are: 

Frank  W.  Beatty,  business 
manager,  UPI,  Chicago. 

James  R.  Bennett,  pi'oduction 
manager,  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald  and  Daily  Sews. 

Buck  A.  Buchwach,  managing 
editoi-,  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

James  F.  Croker,  production 
engineer,  Detroit  Fress  Press. 

Ian  K.  M.  Esslemont,  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent.  Royal  Ga¬ 
zette,  Bennuda. 

J.  1  )aniel  Francis,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  Sews. 

Charles  N.  Fuller,  business 
manager,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise. 

John  P.  Gal>el,  mechanical 
superintendent.  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Morning 
.\dvoca‘e. 

Seth  R.  Gault,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  Decatur,  Ill. 

.Alfred  J.  Giguere,  production 
manager.  Capital  Newspapers, 
.41banv,  N.Y. 

Philip  E.  Gillespie,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Evening  Times. 

Lawrence  E.  Herman,  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Godfrey  \V.  Kauffmann  Jr., 
production  trainee,  Washington 
Star. 

John  C.  Kunzelman,  assistant 
production  manager,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

John  B.  Lai  id,  composing 
room  superintendent,  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  &  Record. 

Dennis  E.  Mulligan,  resident 
controller.  Capital  Newspapers, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

John  H.  Murphy  III,  presi¬ 
dent,  Afro-American  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Baltimore. 

Dale  E.  Nissen,  assistant  to 
production  director,  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Edward  J.  Quilla,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Speidel  Newspapers,  Reno, 
Nev. 

Luis  F.  Santos,  production 
manager,  El  T tempo,  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Forster  Frank  Schofield,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Woo7isocket 
(R.I.)  Call. 

Edward  B.  Skinner,  pi"oduc- 
tion  manager,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chrem  icle-He  ra  Id. 


Homer  E.  Taylor  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  production  director.  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail  and 
Gazette. 

William  R.  Van  Buren  Jr., 
secretary-treasurer  and  new’s 
editor,  Seivport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  Times  Herald. 

L.  Morris  Weeks  Jr.,  assistant 
pressroom  foreman,  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  and  Record. 

Arthur  F.  Wirt,  composing 
i-oom  foreman.  Mount  Vernon 
(Ohio)  Sews. 

• 

WHDH  seeks 
reopening  of 
tv  decision 

Officers  of  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  Corp.  asked  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  this  week  to  reopen  the 
WHDH  television  license  case  to 
consider  new  evidence  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the 
qualifications  of  Boston  Broad¬ 
casters  Inc.  to  operate  the  Chan¬ 
nel  .1  station. 

The  petition  filed  on  behalf  of 
WHDH  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  tbe 
newspaper  publishing  company, 
accused  BBI  officials  of  conceal¬ 
ing  their  stock  interest  in  other 
communications  media. 

The  FCC’s  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  a  law  suit  filed  in 
January  in  which  Nathan  David, 
BBI  director  and  executive  vice- 
president,  was  charged  with 
violation  of  state  and  federal 
security  laws  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  shares  of  unregis¬ 
tered  stock  of  Synergistics  Inc. 
which  had  CATV  interests  be¬ 
fore  it  filed  for  bankruptcv  in 
1970. 

The  license  for  WHDH-tv, 
granted  originally  in  1947  to 
the  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  has 
been  the  subject  of  FCC  hear¬ 
ings  and  court  litigation  for  20 
years.  In  1969  the  FCC  awarded 
the  permit  to  BBI  and  last  No¬ 
vember  this  action  was  upheld 
by  the  U.S.  .\poeals  Court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

BBI’s  nresident,  Leo  I..  Ber- 
anek,  characterized  WHDH’s 
new  petition  as  “a  desperate  and 
last  ditch  effort  to  save  a  sink¬ 
ing  ship”  and  said  his  group 
would  answer  all  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  before  the  FCC. 

Harold  E.  Clancy,  president 
of  the  Herald  Traveler  Corp., 
noted  that  Beranek  did  not  deny 
any  of  the  charges  in  his  press 
statement. 

In  a  report  to  HT  sharehold¬ 
ers  on  1970  operations,  Clancy 
stated  that  the  Channel  5  li¬ 
cense  “is  the  source  of  vitally 
important  current  and  future 
profitability”  of  the  company. 
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Training  programs 
set  for  conference 

Training  for  emergency  pub¬ 
lication,  new  approaches  to  ap¬ 
prentice  training,  supervisory 
training  and  instruction  for  pro¬ 
fessional  employes  will  be  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association 
Conference  in  Dallas,  June  13- 
16. 

What  are  described  as  lively 
give-and-take  sessions  will  form 
the  framework  of  workshops  in¬ 
cluding  how  to  cope  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  younger  generation 
and  threats  posed  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  and  traffic  of 
drugs. 

Future  changes  in  production 
departments  of  newspapers  in¬ 
cluding  electronic  equipment  to 
be  installed  in  newsrooms,  and 
their  effect  on  staff  members 
will  be  discussed  by  William 
Rinehart,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Labor  relations,  including  cer¬ 
tifications  and  decertification 
elections,  new  engineering  stu¬ 
dies  applying  to  pressroom  man¬ 
power  and  a  wrapup  of  the  labor 
relations  picture  for  1971  are 
also  on  the  program. 

• 

Scripps  and  Buckner 
buy  in  Pennsylvania 

The  Leu'istown  (Pa.)  Sentinel 
has  been  purchased  by  the 
Scripps  League  and  the  Buckner 
News  Alliance  from  65  Lewis- 
town  stockholders. 

J.  D.  Scoggins,  publisher  of 
the  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current- 
Argus,  became  publisher  of  the 
Lewistown  Sentinel  effective 
April  24,  succeeding  C.  V.  Row¬ 
land  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Sentinel  for  37  years, 
23  years  as  publisher.  Scoggins 
has  resigned  his  Carlsbad  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  Sentinel  is  a  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  paper  established  in  1903. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  14,615. 
George  J.  Cooper  of  New  York 
City  acted  as  consultant  for  the 
purchaser  in  the  negotiations. 

Philip  F.  Buckner,  of  Seattle, 
president  of  the  Buckner  News 
Alliance,  has  co-owned  four 
newspapers  for  several  years 
with  the  Scripps  League,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Carlsbad  Current-Argus, 
the  Banning  and  Beaumont 
(Calif.)  Record-Gazette,  the 
Pecos  (Texas)  Enter]>rise,  and 
the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
News.  Recently  he  acquired  the 
Scripps  League’s  interests  in 
these  newspapers  and  formed 
Buckner  News  Alliance. 

The  Scripps  League  and 
Buckner  have  equal  interests  in 
the  Lewistown  Sentinel. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


ban  on  story  wiiiuers  in  Inland 

m  open  court 


Ruling  Brings 
Sense  of  Relief 
To  Assistants 


N9w  Agency 
in 

Concnrf  fgtir 


THE  BEACON-NEWS 


Rail  strike  not  imminent 


Radicals,  Preparing 
To  Bomb  Bank,  Seized 


Top  Red  envoys  boycott 
Ports  Viet  peace  talks 


President  advocotes  manpower  boost 


Agings  hire 
GwfHeheoO  | 
coodt  Neifon! 


Portvgoi 

Termed 

Invaders 


Contract  Deadline 
Set  in  Cat  Talks 


South  shows  migratory 
populofton  goin  tn  '60s 


Copters  aid  Laos  move 


Reagan  opens  campr^n 
to  cut  costs  of  welfare 


James  Cross, 
22  Pounds 
Lighter.  Free 


Bv  Howard  B.  Tavlor 


has  70,841  population  and  The  Beacon-News 
has  87,411  evenings  and  88,256  Sunday 
mornings. 

Inland  judges  remarked  that  many  edi¬ 
tors  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  graph¬ 
ics.  They  said  most  pictures  run  at  the 
top  of  pages,  with  the  result  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  w'eak. 

This  is  true.  Ai-t  or  heavier  heads  are 
needed  at  the  bottom,  particularly  on  page 
1,  to  provide  impact. 

Judges  also  said  many  pages  are  con¬ 
stricted.  True  again,  We  need  ample  space 
between  elements — above  heads,  between 
lines  of  heads,  between  head  and  by-line, 
between  by-line  and  credit  line  and  be¬ 
tween  credit  line  and  lead.  And  between 
paragraphs.  And  above  ad  cutoffs. 

L.  and  D.  worked  on  the  Free  Press 
w’hen  he  got  out  of  school.  The  tearsheets 
came  from  Robert  C.  Darling,  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Beacon-News  tearsheets  came  from 
Donald  Weis,  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  who  is  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  to  Copley  International  Corpora¬ 
tion,  conducts  this  department  exclusively 
in  E&P.  Originally  every  week  it  is  now 
on  an  occasional  schedule.  Correspondence 
may  be  directed  to  Mr.  Taylor  at  1776 
Ivanhoe  Avenue,  LaJolla,  Calif.  92037. 
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NOSE  FOR  NEWS 


BACK  TO  THE  CLASSROOM 


Photographer  urges 
more  feature  shots 

By  Gary  Gillis,  Staff  Photofirapher 

Sarrunientu  (C4ilif.)  l’nii>ii 
and 

Presid<‘nl,  Calif«>rnia  Press  Pliulugrapliers  Assot'ialioii 


I  call  it  the  light  side,  or,  the 
brightener.  It’s  the  feature  pic¬ 
ture  that  entertains  the  reader. 
There  are  not  enough  of  them 
in  today’s  newspapers. 

A  news  picture  should  serve 
one  of  two  purposes — to  either 
inform  or  entertain  the  reader. 
All  too  often,  goo<l  feature  art 
is  simply  used  for  ‘plug’  ma¬ 
terial.  Poor  display  of  a  feature 
l)hoto  is  as  costly  in  dollars  as 
goo<l  display. 

A  humorous  picture  should 
l)e  strong  enough  to  stand  with 
the  briefest  caption.  Too  often, 
the  caption  writer  binngs  down 
the  impact  of  a  good,  off-beat 
photo  by  a  lengthy  explanation 
of  circumstances  under  which 
the  picture  w’as  made. 

Any  time  two  or  more  pho¬ 
tographers  get  together,  there 
are  pro  and  con  arguments  on 
the  spontaneous  vs  the  con¬ 
trived  feature  picture.  The 
point  to  remember  is,  does  it 
serve  the  reader?  While  I  strive 
for  the  spontaneous,  I  will  set 
up  a  feature,  if  it  presents  a 
good  visual  package  for  the 
reader. 

For  the  spontaneous,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  has  to  lie  looking, 
looking,  looking  all  the  time. 
While  it’s  not  a  go<wl  idea  to 
drive  carelessly,  if  the  photog¬ 
rapher  is  looking  straight 
down  the  road  while  driving  to 
and  from  assignments,  he’s  not 
going  to  see  what’s  going  on 
around  him.  He  has  to  be  a 
“people  watcher,”  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  nosey. 

Idea  Notes 

During  free  time,  between  as¬ 
signments,  I  try  to  think  in 
generalities  about  various  ideas 
for  set-up  or  contrived  feature 
photos,  making  mental  or  writ¬ 
ten  notes. 

When  assigned  to  a  feature, 
I  make  the  picture  that  is  as¬ 
signed,  and  then  attempt  to 
come  up  with  something  better 
than  the  assigned  picture.  It’s 
not  alw'ays  possible,  but  a  few 
minutes  extra  spent  on  an  as¬ 
signment  can  sometimes  provide 
a  more  meaningful  picture. 

•Sometimes  it’s  difficult  to 
sell  ideas  to  the  editor  for  fea¬ 
ture  material.  Often  the  pho¬ 
tographer  feels  that  the  editor 
and  he  are  not  in  tune.  Give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 


While  we  as  photographers,  are 
deeply  concerned  wdth  the 
graphic  package,  the  editor  is 
concerned  with  a  myriad  of 
daily  problems. 

It’s  difficult  to  visualize  some¬ 
one  else’s  ideas.  Don’t  bug  the 
editor  with  details;  go  out  and 
make  the  picture.  Demand  the 
time  to  do  this. 

Vfaitefl  a  y€-ar 

During  winter  flooding  along 
the  Sacramento  River  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  I  noticed  a  tele¬ 
phone  booth  half  submerged  by 
the  rising  waters.  The  thought 
of  placing  a  scuba  diver  in  the 
booth  for  a  w'eather  feature 
flashed  across  my  mind. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  next  day 
that  I  was  able  to  locate  a  diver 
for  the  photo.  By  then,  the 
river  had  receded,  and  the  booth 
was  only  a  few  inches  deep  in 
w’ater.  Disappointed,  I  thanked 
the  diver  and  made  a  note  to 
watch  the  situation  next  year. 

The  following  winter,  I 
checked  the  location  of  the 
jihone  booth,  and  at  peak  flood¬ 
ing  was  able  to  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  had  eluded  me  the 
year  before.  The  photo  got  fine 
play  in  my  paper  and  later  won 
a  first  place  award  in  state 
wide  Associated  Press  competi¬ 
tion. 

C.uniel  fan 

The  photograph  of  the  camel 
and  camera  came  as  a  result 
of  an  assignment  to  photograph 
20  camels,  under  quarantine  by 
the  U.S.  government,  upon  ar¬ 
rival  in  this  country.  I  had 
placed  one  camera  on  the 
ground  as  I  maneuvered  for  a 
group  shot  and  turned  to  find 
one  of  my  subjects  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  my  gear. 

The  giant  bubble  photo  of 
the  boy,  my  son,  was  part  of 
a  series  made  in  my  backyard 
using  my  own  and  neighbor 
kids.  I  had  started  out  to  prove 
to  my  kids  that  I  could  make  a 
toy  of  sorts,  with  my  own 
hands.  A  coat  hanger,  a  block 
of  w'ood,  some  tape,  and  about 
a  dime’s  worth  of  liquid  deter¬ 
gent  proved  that  I  could  indeed 
make  something  to  enjoy.  The 
results  of  my  labor  proved  that 
a  photographer  can  shoot  some 
great  shots  in  his  own  back¬ 
yard. 
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(All  photos  by  Gary  Gillis) 


OPERATOR? 


IRON  MAN 


WASH  &  WEAR? 


GARY  GILLIS  is  35  and  has  been  with  the  Sacramento 
Union  for  5  years.  He  lives  in  an  old  house  in  a  small  foothill 
community  near  Sacramento  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 
Occupying  the  property  with  them  are  two  dogs,  a  cat,  and  a 
goat  named  "Truman." 


BUBBLE  TROUBLE 
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e  sues 


Municipal  Court  Judj^e  Paul  IBffSTO.  k 
(iilday  is  suing  the  Ciuciminti 
Kuquirer  and  Gerald  White,  one 
of  its  reporters,  for  $5,000,010, 
charging  that  his  reputation  was 
damaged  by  publication  of  al- 
leged  “libels  and  slanders.” 

Gilday  asked  $1,600,010  to 
compensate  him  for  damage  to 
his  reputation,  to  his  ability  to 
perform  his  judicial  functions, 
to  his  earning  ability  as  a  law- 
yer  should  he  leave  the  bench 
and  humiliation  to  him  and  his 
family.  The  additional  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  was  asked  as  punitive  dam¬ 
ages. 

The  Gilday  suit  referred  in 

j)art  to  events  which  w'ere  in-  _ 

vestigated  by  a  Hamilton  County 

grand  Jur>^  On  April  20  the 

jury  issued  a  546-word  report  “that  t 

containing  criticisms  but  no  in-  ,  j.uij 

dictments,  and  absolving  Gilday 

of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  events  Syg^gni  ” 

under  inve.stigation.  The  jury 

Gilday  sparked  the  grand  jury  and  White 
inquir>'  by  reporting  that  an  at-  privileges  : 
tempt  had  been  made  to  pay  the  porting  in  1 
bailiff  of  another  municipal  they  conspi 


KLIN,  the  British  golfer,  accepts  ANCAM’s  Prominent  Person  Award  plaque  in  Augusta. 
■Frank  Swearingen,  Augusta  Herald-Chronicle;  Gunnar  Rovick,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Golding,  ANCAM  award  chairman;  Jacklin  and  W.  S.  Morris  III,  publisher  of  the 
Augusta  newspapers. 


loyalty  to  the  golfing  profession 
has  earned  him  the  respect  of 
all  golfers — professionals  and 
amateurs. 

“Presented  during  Interna¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week,  April  4- 
11,  1971,  by  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Inc.” 

The  presentation  was  made  to 
Jacklin  by  Gunnar  Rovick,  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  ANCAM,  and  Bill 
Golding,  chairman  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  persons  committee  of  that 
organization. 


ANCAM  links 
golf  champion 
with  ‘help’  ad 


Pleas  Court  Judge  William  S.  ..  •.  u  l  luncheon  hosted  by  W.  S.  Mor- 

Matthews  and  Pete  Donohue,  di-  IVerillll  Holt  ns  III,  president  and  publisher 

rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Support  Kermit  “Bus”  Holt,  Chicago  Augusta  Herald-Chron- 

of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  rn/xoie  travel  editor,  was  named 

and  rebuked  the  Enquirer  and  winner  of  the  1970  Strebig-  .  ^  wanted  ad  for  an  as- 

its  reporter.  Dobben  award  for  journalism 

The  jurors  said  conflicting  excellence  (April  25).  the  Potter  s  Bar  Club,  which  ap- 

testimony  prevented  them  from  The  award,  sponsored  by  P^^red  in  a  London  newspaper 
determining  who  originated  an  Trans  World  Airlines  for  out-  November,  1961,  brought 
alleged  scheme  to  give  $300  to  standing  contributions  to  travel  from  a  legal  office  job 

William  Baxter,  a  bailiff.  and  public  understanding  of  fame. 

Reporter  White  testified  that  commercial  aviaiton,  was  pre-  Jacklin’s  assistant  pro  job 
an  employe  of  the  Vocational  seated  to  Holt  by  Blaine  Cooke,  paid  him  six  pounds  a  week 
Plannino-  Center  of  the  Ohio  ^WA  senior  vicepresident  of  Plus  half  of  his  teaching  and 
Zreau!fEm5ovment  Series  marketing,  at  the  awards  dinner  pl^ajdng  fees  In  1970  he  ^yon 
told  him  that  Baxter  took  money  Canielback  Inn,  Phoenix.  $30,000  for  the  U.S.  Open,  being 

from  neonle  and  in  return  re-  ^  mners  of  TWA’s  33rd  writ-  the  only  golfer  to  break  par  and 

ducTd  S  Lntences  hig,  photo  and  broadcast  com-  the  first  English  winner  since 

uuceu  jail  sen^nces.  petition,  previously  announced,  1920.  Some  estimates  of  his  1970 

White  said  that  in  order  to  honored  at  the  din-  income  run  as  high  as  $1  mil- 

expose  this  alleged  corruption 

Enquirer  ^Lney  to  a  woman  St^of^i-  ’®’ The  mscription  on  the  plaque 
who  allegedly  tried  to  bribe  presented  to  Jacklin  reads: 

Baxter.  Holt  has  traveled  more  than  “Awarded  to  Tony  Jacklin 

TV.O  ^llr^•  ronr.r+  oqi'H  “T+  -jr.  million  milp,  visitcd  more  who,  in  answer  to  the  following 

The  jury  report  said  It  ap-  than  50  countries  and  won  15  . 

pears  that  the  subjects  involved  writing  and  editing  awards  since  « ^  j  o  *  ^ 

displayed  poor  judgment  and  his  appointment  as  Chicago  .  Wanted  2  Asst  golf  pro¬ 
disrespect  for  the  law' as  well  as  Tribune  travel  editor  in  1963  Apply  Bill  Shank- 

mistrust  in  our  law  enforcement  He  spent  27  years  on  the  news  ^  Golf  Club, 

agencies.”  side  before  his  appointment  as  Scunthorpe,  Lincolnshire.’ 

The  report  recommended  that  travel  editor.  “Rose  from  humble  begin- 

the  Police  Department  and  the  The  judges  of  the  competi-  "mgs  to  win  the  coveted  British 
Cincinnati  Bar  Association  in-  tion  cited  Gilmore  for  his  years  Opca  and  Unit^  States  Open 
v'estigate  the  allegation  by  White  of  “distinguished  service  to  the  championships  concurrently, 
and  the  Enquirer  involving  mis-  cause  of  journalism.”  “Tony  Jacklin’s  dedication  and 


Darrow  named 
Hill  and  Knowlton 
chief  executive 


Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable  (INo.  I  1  of  a  series) 


What  sales  pointers  does  your  staff  make  in  selling  Sunday  comic  advertising  space?  —  Laurence  T. 
Herman,  vicepresideiil,  sales-niarketiiig,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independent. 


It’s  the  only  medium  that  consistently  has  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  adults,  teens  and  children  in  every  walk  of  life, 
at  all  economic  and  social  levels  regardless  of  occupation 
or  education. 

Ease  of  art  pi’eparation.  By  which  simple  inexpensive 
black  and  white  art  is  converted  to  high  impact  fake  color 
— saves  your  account  art  costs. 

Color  comics  help  you  answer  impossible  position  re- 
que.sts — one  unit  ad  or  two  streamers  to  a  page  exclu¬ 
sively.  Great  editorial  focuses  attention  on  his  copy. 

No  page-flippers  in  Sunday  Comics — the  sections  are 
read  page  by  page.  For  most  readers  the  last  page  comes 
all  too  soon.  The  majority  of  adult  readers  (and  kids, 
too)  read  something  on  every  page.  Your  ad  is  a  stand¬ 
out  in  this  popular  (and  thin)  section  of  the  Sunday 
paper.  In  comics  there  can’t  be  any  “lost”  commercial, 
“buried  position”  or  “piggj’  back  commercial”.  Ads  are 
expected  and  add  to  the  enjoyment. 

A  great  way  to  reach  the  teen-age  market.  Better  than 
TV.  85%  of  ail  teens  read  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  85% 
of  all  U.S.  households. 

Start  your  account  with  strips.  8  columns  x  2",  2l^", 
.‘5"  or  3*^".  As  low  as  $69  per  week  for  52  weeks  schedule. 
Color  just  $25  more.  Great  for  slogans,  spot  announce¬ 
ments,  or  handle  it  right  and  show  and  sell  merchandise. 

Comics  are  popular.  On  the  basis  of  readership  of  the 
average  page  in  a  section,  the  comics  are  higher  than  the 
main  news  section  for  men  and  women,  higher  among 
women  than  the  women’s  section  and  equal  to  the  sports 
section  among  men  readers.  They  are  probably  the  news¬ 
paper’s  most  popular  section. 

A  motivation  study  conducted  by  Social  Research,  Inc. 
for  Metro  Comics  dealt  with  the  Sunday  atmosphere  and 
the  place  of  comics  wnthin  this  scene.  Based  on  respond¬ 
ents’  comments,  a  variety  of  special  functions  performed 
by  comics  were  defined. 

— They  (comics)  are  a  widespread  social  requirement 

— Comics  can  instruct 

— The  comics  make  physical  realities  familiar 

— The  comics  give  moral  instruction 

— The  comics  teach  solutions  to  individual  problems 

— People  learn  larger  social  environments 

— The  comics  mirror  social  reality 

This  study  also  reported  on  an  “unusually  ready  flow 
of  associations  to  products  advertised.”  That  is,  respond¬ 
ents  were  able  to  quickly  recall  the  brands  of  products 


and  many  brand  names  advertised  in  the  comic  section. 
The  report  found  that  the  Sunday  Comic  Section  is  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  light  informal  feeling  in  keeping  with 
the  Sunday  atmosphere  and  a  product  advertised  in  such 
an  atmosphere  will  share  this  halo. 

Readership  of  adv'ertisements  in  comic  sections  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  other  print  media.  The  Starch  Ad- 
norms  report  shows  percent-noted  levels  of  41%  for 
women.  The  read-most  levels  range  from  9%  to  13%.  Few 
other  print  media  attain  this  combination  of  high  attrac¬ 
tion  and  a  good  holding  power. 

Comics  are  alive  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They’re  an 
active,  recognized  social  force.  They  have  something  of 
interest  for  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  Surely,  you  re¬ 
call  such  associations  as  Maggie  and  Jiggs’  corned  beef 
and  cabbage.  Nowadays  it’s  “Snoopy,”  the  “Peanuts” 
dog;  “Lil’l  Abner’s”  Dogpatch;  “Pogo’s”  Prof;  “Steve 
Canyon’s”  Miss  Poteet,  etc.,  etc.  They’re  all  as  real  as 
the  Dagwood  Sandwich,  with  their  own  particular  mean¬ 
ing  to  each  and  every  Comics  reader.  The  readers  have  a 
feeling  of  closeness  to  Comics  characters — a  factor  lead¬ 
ing  to  ready  personal  identification  wnth  products  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Sunday  Comics. 


Readership  of  Sunday  Comics  is 
Heavier  Among  Adults  in  Higher  Income  Families 


Family  Incmne: 

%  Adult  R 

Under  $5,000 

59% 

1^5,000— $6,999 

76 

$7,000— $9,999 

77 

Over  $10,000 

74 

(Carl  Nelson  Research) 

The  great  sales  point  is  that  newspapers  use  comics  to 
win  and  hold  circulation  whether  they  cost  money  to  do 
so  or  not.  No  new'spaper  drops  the  comics.  Reason:  be¬ 
cause  they  satisfy  basic  reader  interest.  10%  of  the  news- 
hole — 30%  of  the  reader’s  time  devoted  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 

Color  comics  offer  a  variety  of  flexible  sizes.  Full  page, 
2/3  page,  %  page  horizontal,  %  page  vertical,  tabloid 
%  page  split,  %  reverse  L  shape,  both  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal,  V2  page  split  halves,  1/3  page  vertical  on  2-1/3 
columns,  1/3  page  on  3-1/3  columns,  1/3  page  horizontal 
plus  the  several  strips  available.  The  only  limitation  is 
in  the  creativity  of  the  layout  and  the  art. 


What  have  you  done  to  develop  a  closer  tie  ivith  local  auto  dealers? — Barbara  Greenwood,  advertis- 
iiip  manager,  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening  Times. 


In  looking  for  a  better  “in”  with  the  auto  dealers,  we 
decided  possibly  working  with  them  as  a  group  might 
l)e  beneficial.  Our  first  opportunity  came  along  w'hen  we 
started  planning  an  auto  show.  With  the  help  of  our 
national  advertising  representatives,  this  show  was 
worked  out  strictly  through  the  auto  dealers  organization. 

We  extended  a  special  invitation  individually  to  each 
dealer  to  be  our  guest  at  a  dinner  meeting.  We  picked  up 
the  tab  for  the  entire  deal  .  .  .  dinner  and  drinks.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  organization  every  dealer 
was  there. 

The  organization  had  three  meetings  for  the  planning 
of  this  auto  show  and  it  was  a  great  success.  After  this 
first  endeavor  at  working  together,  the  dealers  started 
holding  monthly  meetings.  I  am  invited  to  these  meetings 
and  am  generously  given  an  opportunity  to  present  to 
them  any  promotions  or  ideas  we  have  for  the  near  fu- 
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ture.  This  makes  our  followup  w’ork  so  much  easier  as 
the  dealer  is  more  receptive  when  we  see  him  later.  For 
each  promotion  we  decide  how  we  can  get  the  most  linage 
— using  them  as  a  group  or  as  individuals.  Then  we  pre¬ 
sent  our  promotion  or  ideas  in  that  way.  If  we  are  using 
the  organization  as  a  group  advertiser,  we  take  a  layout 
wdth  us. 

This  program  has  been  invaluable  to  us  in  our  Car 
Care  Sections,  Bridal,  Christmas  Tab  .  .  .  every  promo¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  that  we  do.  Every  Fall  we  run  two  pages 
for  auto  dealers  after  the  new  car  showings.  The  dealers 
never  see  these  pages  until  they  appear  in  the  paper.  So 
far,  they  haven’t  been  disappointed.  I  feel  that  working 
together  with  them  has  built  up  their  confidence  in  me. 
I  have  never  yet  been  turned  down  when  I  presented  an 
individual  dealer  rvith  his  layout  after  going  over  the 
idea  first  with  the  group. 
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One  of  ^BesV  advertisers  of  the  year 

_  (No.  .3  of  a  series) 

Carmen  s  of  Madison,  Wisconsin 


Known  as  the  “coat 
store  of  Madison”  for 
over  37  years,  Car¬ 
men’s  a  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  store  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  want¬ 
ed  a  unique  way  to 
introduce  their  37th 
anniversary  sale. 

A1  Goldstein,  vice- 
president  of  Carmen’s, 
and  Teddi  Scholz,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  de¬ 
cided  to  utilize  Car¬ 
men’s  plastic  shop¬ 
ping  bag  in  the  ad. 

The  plastic,  draw¬ 
string  shopping  bag 
was  hand-stuffed  into 
the  center  section  of 
the  Sunday  Wiscon- 
sin  State  Journal  on 
November  1,  1970. 
Carol  Watkins,  Car¬ 
men’s  artist,  repro¬ 
duced  the  bag  in 
color  artwork  on  a 
full  page  ad,  with  the 
sale  announcement 
tumbling  out  of  the 
bag. 

A  contest  was  also 
announced  on  the 
same  ad  page,  asking 
customers  to  tell  in 
15  words  or  less  why 
“Carmen’s  is  your 
bag.”  In  honor  of  the 
anniversaiy  sale,  ten 
$37  gift  certificates 
were  awarded  to  win¬ 
ners. 

N.  J.  Sudow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Camen’s,  said 
“Response  was  over¬ 
whelming.  Customers 
responded  both  to  the 
sale  and  to  the  contest. 
They  were  pleased  to 
receive  the  versatile 
shopping  bag,  and  the 
contest  entries  were 


L  OPEN  MONDAY  10  A  M -9  P.M. 


clever,  complimentary 
and  well  thought  out. 
We’re  pleased  with 
the  results,  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  Madison  News¬ 
papers  for  their  co¬ 
operation.” 

“This  was  planned 
basically  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising, 
and  based  upon  com¬ 
ment  received,  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  was  a  most 
successful  undertak¬ 
ing,”  Goldstein  stated. 
“The  cost  involved 
will  be  more  than  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  publicity 
received.  I  would  take 
under  advisability  the 
prospect  of  a  similar 
future  promotion,  but 
next  time  I  would  try 
to  attach  the  bag  to 
the  newspaper  page 
rather  than  having  it 
loose  in  the  paper  as 
was  done  this  time.” 


BoA  credited  by  API 
for  selling  newspapers 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
is  credited  with  making  a  $1 
million  ad  sale  by  the  president 
of  the  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute. 

Frank  Ikard,  president  of 
API,  told  the  Bureau  after  de¬ 
ciding  to  allocate  $1  million  to 
newspapers  of  a  new  “energy 
and  ecology”  campaign  and  $3 
million  to  a  mix  of  other  me¬ 
dia,  that  “There  is  no  question 
that  the  inclusion  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  this  extent  in  our  plans 
is  due  to  the  persuasive  points 
made  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau  Board  of  Directors.” 

The  API  broke  the  campaign 
in  all  three  tv  networks  and 
with  full-page  ads  in  some  160 
newspapers  across  the  country 
on  Monday,  April  26. 

Last  week  at  the  annual  Bu¬ 
reau  meeting  at  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Charles  Kinsolving, 


disclosed  that  the  Bureau  had 
put  on  a  presentation  to  the 
API  Executive  Committee  in 
which  it  showed  them  25  ideas 
on  how  they  could  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  explain 
the  vital  need  to  find  new 
petroleum  reserves  and  to  show 
the  steps  the  oil  companies  are 
taking  to  minimize  damage  to 
the  environment. 

Kinsolving  said  the  API 
group  was  also  shown  that  the 
newspaper  provides  almost  to¬ 
tal  coverage  of  opinion  leaders 
plus  a  heavy  coverage  of  all 
other  groups  not  reached  by 
either  magazines  or  television. 

James  C.  Shelby,  API  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  reported  that 
the  newspaper  ads  prepared  by 
Leo  Burnett  Co.  will  appear 
monthly  for  the  next  seven 
months. 


Al  Goldstein,  seated,  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Carmen's,  examines  one  of  the  bags  that 
appeared  as  an  insert  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 
With  him  is  Gary  Geller,  a  representative  of  Inland- 
Steiner  plastic  bag  manufacturer. 
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CONGRA  TULA  TIONS.  ALFRED! 


We  Applaud  The  Plaudits 


A.LjPR.E10  ANDRIOLA.,  creator  of  Kerry  Drake, 
has  won  the  Reuben  award  for  1971,  the  National  Cartoonists  Society's 
highest  honor  and  emblematic  of  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year.” 

Add  to  that  the  Silver  T-Square  award,  the  Society’s  second  highest 
honor,  which  Alfred  won  last  December .  .  .  and  there’s  the  Grand  Slam 
of  the  cartoonists’  world. 

It  couldn’t  happen  to  a  nicer  guy. 


^uMisheits-^aHH  Syndicate 

30  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 


Stiiffers  are  seen 
as  linage  bonanza 


Thousands  of  dollars  may  be 
saved  by  gang  running  the 
nameplates  of  newspapers.  This 
would  indicate  the  dateline  by 
the  month  rather  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  date;  since  the  machine 


machines  able  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  to  glue  nu¬ 
merous  samples  to  one  insert 
and  to  cut  and  fold  it. 

The  cents-off  coupon  which 
is  returned  to  the  store  after 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Free  Standing  Stuifer  news¬ 
paper  inserts  came  up  for  scru¬ 
tiny  at  the  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets  Conference  at 
Peoria  recently. 

Tailored  for  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  managers,  the 
provocative  program  gave  the 
55  workshop  participants  from 
39  newspapers  a  valuable  look 
at  these  comparatively  new 
“babies”  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  The  man¬ 
agers  received  a  clear  picture 
of  this  advertising  which  led 
them  to  believe  “there’s  gold 
in  them  hills.” 

In-line  availability 

Until  in-line  stuffing  ma¬ 
chines  are  available  on  a  daily 
basis,  new  advertisers  will  be 
forced  to  appear  on  the  same 
day  basis  with  other  pre-print 
users  or  singly  in  the  less  de¬ 
sirable  direct  response  months, 
Gerald  V.  Cleary  Jr.,  president 


of  Free  Standing  Stuffier  Inc. 
told  the  ad  managers. 

There  is  still  room,  however, 
for  expansion  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  creative  selling  in 
such  categories  as  automotive, 
grocery,  tobacco,  liquor,  and 
cosmetics. 

Cleary  described  how  to  use 
FSS  as  new  business,  “brand 
new  dollars.”  Estimates,  he 
said,  indicate  stuffiers  will  gen¬ 
erate  one-quarter  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  revenue  to  newspapers 
within  the  next  six  years, 
partly  due  to  new  in-line  stuff¬ 
ing  machines  which  will  open 
up  the  weekdays  for  stuffiers. 
But  until  this,  he  said,  stuffiers 
w’ill  have  to  be  used  judiciously, 
as  orders  are  on  the  books  two 
and  three  years  in  advance.  A 
number  of  papers  are  already 
sold  out  for  1972.  These  facts 
bring  up  the  point  of  using 
FSS  effective,  Cleary  said,  de¬ 
lineating  : 


used  for  printing  stuffiers  on  trjdng  the  introductory  sam- 
either  web  or  sheet  fed  are  pie  will  be  tabulated  as  to 
various  sizes,  care  should  be  the  newspaper,  date  of  inser- 
taken  to  utilize  all  the  paper  tion,  placement  of  circulation, 
with  no  waste;  do  business  A/B/C  copy  tests,  even  to  the 
with  printers  having  past  ex-  actual  grocery  redemption  out- 
perience  with  FSS.  They  can  let.  This  will  be  made  possible 
parantee  the  run  will  arrive  by  computers.  The  system  will 
in  time,  usually  10  days  prior  become  more  sophisticated,  as 
to  publication  date.  Cleary  envisions  it,  and  gi‘o- 

„  ,  ,j.  cerv  outlets  will  have  their  own 

Proper  folding  numbers  printed  on  return 

Some  publications  charge  cents-off  coupons  and  be  paid 
more  for  a  four-page  FSS  as  for  handling  the  same  day  re- 
against  that  with  a  lip.  By  ceived — and  again  by  comput- 
properly  folding  a  stuffier,  a  ers. 


substantially  lower  cost  can  be 
realized;  certain  arrangements 
of  lip  i.e.  right  vs  left  side  have 
been  known  to  produce  a  bet- 


With  this  innovation,  news¬ 
papers  can  virtually  assure 
themselves  of  all  test  copy,  in 
Cleary’s  opinion,  with  the  ad- 


ter  response.  Also,  because  of  vertiser  given  a  perfect  readout 
mechanics,  the  stuffier  may  be  within  a  one-week  period  on 
turned  upside  down  for  better  cents-offi  coupons  through  the 
readership;  postcards  appear-  pre-printed  FSS  coupon.  If  the 
ing  on  the  low  folio  have  a  jg  successful,  the  adver- 

better  response,  and  two  on  the  tiser  then  could  roll  out  the 
same  lip  increase  returns  as  schedule  to  include  all  newspa- 
additional  five  to  10  percent;  by  pers.  If  not,  the  product  is 
reversing  the  fold,  an  inexpen-  dumped  immediately,  saving 
siye  A/B  copy  split  may  be  ob-  the  advertiser  thousands  of  dol- 
tained.  lars. 

Misredemption  of  “cents- 
coupons  can  be  virtually 


Scent  strips 


designed  to  produce  the  new  TV  MAGAZIHIS 

JW'  Wide 

NOW  BEING 
PUBIISHED  BY 
MOST  DAILIES . . . 


are  read  daily 


48  pages 
000  copies  per  hour 


Cole  101 

QUARTER-FOLDER  A 
TWO-KNIFE  TRIMMER 

Can  be  installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  . . .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 


Other  concepts  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  because  of  recent  tech¬ 
nological  advancements  include 
3M’s  scent  strips  which  will  ad¬ 
here  to  stuffiers  along  with  die¬ 


off” 

eliminated  by  providing  news¬ 
papers  with  only  the  net 
amount  of  stuffiers  needed  for 
home  delivery  and  using  in- 
plant  supervision;  elimination 
of  stuffiers  in  mail  copies  will  cut  pop-ups  which  will  literally 
“keep  the  government  and  local  “jump  out”  at  the  reader.  When 
postmaster  off  your  back”  as  costs  are  reduced,  plastic  rec¬ 
to  inserts  not  being  “germane”  ords  may  be  attached  to  stuffi- 
to  the  newspaper  ;  leads  may  ers.  If  enameled  stock  or  the 
tightened  by  having  the  recipi-  equivalent  is  used,  records  con- 
ent  include  money  with  the  re-  ceivably  may  be  impressed  dur- 
tum  envelope  or  Envelcard,  or  ing  the  printing  cycle  at  nom- 
requiring  the  recipient  to  sup-  inal  cost.  Tapes  may  also  be 
ply  the  return  stamp.  attached  to  FSS  as  samples  by 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  record,  book  clubs,  special  edi- 
for  in-line  machinery,  Cleary  torials,  etc.  When  this  occurs, 
dwelt  on  the  profit  picture  by  newspapers  will  have  finally 
pointing  out  that  since  stuff-  found  a  voice  which  will  talk 
ers  are  pre-printed  and  deliv-  and  sing  to  the  reader, 
ered  direct  to  the  newspaper 
plant  for  inserting,  and  as-  • 

suming  they  have  mechanical 

stuffing  machines,  their  only  Hass  and  Hall  buy 
cost  is  the  labor  placing  the  ...  ^ 

inserts  on  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi  paper 
stuffing  machines.  Cleary  called  The  Stone  County  Enterprise, 
this  the  newspapers’  most  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Wiggins, 
profitable  operation  because  if  Miss.,  has  been  purchased  by 
inserts  have  to  be  stuffed  by  Edward  Hall  and  Nicholas 
hand,  the  cost  will  increase  $5  Haas,  both  of  Bay  St.  Louis, 
per  thousand  and  up.  Miss.,  from  Billy  Ervin  and  Joe 

„  ,  McDonald,  who  remains  as  edi- 

Product  sampling  ^nd  publisher. 

Cleary  urged  the  develop-  Hall  is  editor  and  publisher 
ment  of  product  sampling  via  of  the  Sea  Coast  Echo  in  Bay  St. 
FSS.  A  tea  bag  promotion  will  Louis  and  Haas  is  an  attorney, 
run  in  May  and  what  has  gone  In  October,  1970,  Haas  and  Hall 
before  is  just  the  beginning,  purchased  the  Lamar  County 
he  said.  Near  full  development  News  (Pur\ds,  Miss.)  from  Er- 
are  non-refrigerated  foods,  with  vin  and  McDonald. 
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SIX  COLUMN  FORMAT 

Sixty-one  newspapers  were  listed  in  February  Newspaper  Rates 
and  Data  as  publishing  a  6-column  format.  The  following  list  in¬ 
cludes  10  metropolitan  newspapers  belonging  to  the  Chicago 
Suburban  Paddock  Newspapers  not  listed  separately.  Tabloids 
are  not  included. 


METROS  KEEP  MUSHROOMING 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recently  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  following  14  new  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
based  on  their  definitions  applied  to  the  1970  Census. 


Anchorage,  AK  News  New  Ulm,  MN  Journal 

San  Francisco,  CA  Greenville,  MS 

Wall  Street  Journal  Delta  Democrat-Times 

(Pacific  Coast  edition)  Dillon,  MT  Tribune-Examiner 

Mountain  Morristown-Parsippany,  NJ 

Morris  County’s  Record, 

La  Junta,  CA  Tribune-Democrat  Parsippany's  Record 
Danbury,  CT  News-Times  Trenton,  NJ  Trentonian 

Norwich,  CT  Bulletin  Auburn,  NY  Citizen-Advertiser 

Daytona  Beach,  FL  Geneva,  NY  Times 

News  Journal,  News-Journal  New  York,  NY 

Augusta,  GA  Chronicle  Herald,  wall  Street  Journal 
Chronicle-Herald  (Eastern  edition) 

Moscow,  ID  Idahonian  Saratoga  Springs,  NY  Saratogian 

Bloomington-Normal,  IL  Rockingham,  NC 

Pantagraph  Richmond  County  Journal 

Chicago,  IL  Suburban  Marietta,  OH  Times 

Paddock  Newspapers  (10)  Medina,  OH 

Chicago,  IL  Wall  Street  Journal  Medina  County  Gazette 

(Midwest  edition)  Napolean,  OH  Northwest  Signal 

West  Frankfort,  IL  American  Pioua,  OH  Call 

Kokomo,  IN  Tribune  Sandusky,  OH  Register 

Marion,  IN  Chronicle-Tribune  Troy,  OH,  News 

Peru,  IN  Tribune  Baker,  OR  Democrat-Herald 

Wabash,  IN  Plain  Dealer  Le  Grande,  OR  Observer 

Warsaw,  IN  Times-Union  Corry,  PA  Journal 

LeMars,  lA  Sentinel  fsievv  Kensington-Arnold- 

Manhattan,  KS  Mercury  Tarentum-Brackenridge,  PA 

Ashland,  KY  Independent  Dispatch  Valley  News 

Louisville  KY  Williamsport,  PA  Sun  Gazette 

Courier-Journal  Times,  Herald 

Courier-Journal  &  Times 

_  (Southwest  edition) 

Bath-BrunsiAnck,  ME  ^ 

Times-Record  ..  . 

»  Morgantown,  WV 

North  Adams,  MA  Transcript  Dominion  News  Post, 

Cadillac,  Ml  News  Dominion  Post 

Niles,  Ml  Star  Janesville,  Wl  Gazette 

THE  FIGURES  SPEAK 

The  work  has  been  completed  and  the  May  12  Newspaper  Rates 
and  Data  will  reflect  all  revised  and  updated  market  data  —  based 
on  the  1970  Census  —  sourced  to  1/1/71.  Negro  Population  Data 
(also  revised  to  1/1/71)  is  ready  to  start  in  May  with  data  keyed 
to  all  metros,  states  and  certain  counties. 

All  the  new  figures  will  appear  throughout  the  market  data 
summaries  as  well  as  in  all  data  sections  preceding  each  state. 

The  1970  Census  of  Population  spells  a  moment  of  truth  after 
nine  years  of  data  estimating.  But,  SRDS  formulae  fared  well. 

Here's  a  couple  highlights: 

•  For  total  U.  S.  population,  SRDS  estimates  projected  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1970  were  underestimated  by  92,600  people  or  0.9995% 
of  the  actual  figure  taken  on  April  1,  1970. 

•  Statewise,  SRDS  estimated  most  state  population  figures  to 
within  ±2%  of  the  actual  Census. 


Modesto,  CA* 
Santa  Rosa,  CA* 
Bristol,  CT* 
Danbury,  CT* 
Gainesville,  FL* 
Owensboro,  KY* 
Rochester,  MN* 


Columbia,  MO* 

Nashua,  NH* 

Bryan-College  Station,  TX 
Petersburg-Colonial  Heights,  VA* 
Appleton-Oshkosh,  Wl* 

La  Crosse,  Wl* 

Caguas,  Puerto  Rico 


*previously  designated  as  an  SRDS  "Additional  Metro  Area"  — 
New  England  areas  included  in  SRDS'  (whole  county)  New 
England  Statistical  Areas. 

The  May  12  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  will  include  all  the  new 
metros,  excepting  Caguas,  complete  with  all  market  figures  in  the 
appropriate  state  sections  and  in  the  summary  ranking  tables. 
Also  in  May  is  SRDS’  current,  revised  list  of  "Additional  Metro 
Areas"  (19  total). 

HOW  PAPERS  PRINT 

Although  letterpress  presses  print  over  2  out  of  3  daily  newspapers 
read  in  the  United  States  today,  the  gap  between  letterpress  and 
offset  seems  to  be  rapidly  narrowing. 

An  analysis  of  the  March  4,  1971  Print  Media  Production  Data  in 
comparison  with  a  year  previous  shows  an  interesting  print  shift. 

Letterpress  Offset 

1970  978  543 

1971  917  643 

Among  newspapers  showing  any  printing  process,  the  figures 
indicate  an  18.4%  increase  in  those  printing  offset  from  a  year 
ago  and  a  6.2%  decrease  in  daily  papers  printing  letterpress. 

Another  trend  to  watch:  More  and  more  rotary  letterpress 
printed  newspapers  are  asking  for  cold  type  composition  material. 
To  date  PMPD  reports  38  papers  "requiring”  and  77  "preferring” 
cold  type  composition  material.  As  printing  process  changes 
occur,  they  are  routinely  reported  in  PMPD.  Be  sure  to  check 
before  ordering. 


We  always  welcome  your  suggestions! 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Skokie,  III.  60076 


Critic  wields  baton 


as  well  as 

By  John  H.  Clark 

What  sports  writer  hasn’t 
had  an  occasional  desire  to  take 
to  the  field  and  try  his  hand  at 
quarterbacking  a  football  team? 

What  city  hall  reporter  hasn’t 
wished  he  could  be  mayor  for 
a  day  and  really  get  things 
straightened  out? 

What  music  critic  hasn’t 
wondered  deep  dowm  if  he  could 
conduct  a  symphony  orchestra? 

The  likelihood  of  Oliver 
Roosevelt  becoming  a  football 
hero  or  a  city  official  is  slim. 
But  the  Birmingfiam  News’  mu¬ 
sic  critic  and  fine  arts  editor 
CAN  conduct  an  orchestra.  He 
proved  that  when  he  accepted  a 
challenge  from  Birmingham 
SjTnphony  Orchestra  Conductor 
Amerigo  Marino  and  directed 
the  musicians  during  part  of  a 
recent  concert. 

Roosevelt  had  mentioned  in 
a  review  of  a  Birmingham 
SjTnphony  concert  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  “was  so  familiar  that  my 
Aunt  Minnie  could  have  con¬ 
ducted  the  orchestra.” 

After  the  review  was  pub¬ 
lished,  good  friends  Marino 
and  Roosevelt  jokingly  tossed 
around  the  idea  of  the  music 
critic  trying  his  hand  at  con¬ 
ducting  the  orchestra. 

He  has  Harvard  degree 

(Roosevelt  has  spent  15  years 
in  journalism  as  a  reporter, 
critic  and  editor,  but  he  also  has 
a  solid  background  in  music — 
a  music  degree  from  Harvard 
(’48)  and  a  former  job  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Birmingham  Sym¬ 
phony.) 

Soon  Marino  issued  his  of¬ 
ficial  invitation  (or  challenge) 
in  which  he  told  Roosevelt  with 
mock  indignation; 

“Writing  about  music  is  one 
thing.  Knowdng  a  lot  about  it 
is  another.  But  conducting  an 
orchestra  is  something  else 
again.  Your  Aunt  Minnie  w’ould 
have  a  heck  of  a  time  conduct¬ 
ing  the  Birmingham  Symphony, 
or  any  other  orchestra,  for  that 
matter.  And  so  would  you. 

“In  fact,  the  thought  of  a 
music  critic  conducting  an  or¬ 
chestra  intrigues  me  so  much 
that  I  invite  you  to  conduct  a 
work  at  our  next  Second  Sea¬ 
son  concert  .  .  .  What  do  you 
say?” 

Roosevelt  knew  he  had  to  say 
“yes.”  After  all,  no  descendant 
(“first  cousin,  twice  removed”) 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt  would  ever 


types 


duck  a  challenge.  Beside,  music- 
critic  Roosevelt  had  conducted 
choral  groups  before,  and  if  he 
could  conduct  choral  groups, 
then  .  . . 

So  Roosevelt  —  including  a 
challenge  of  his  own — replied 
to  the  conductor: 

“My  conducting  arm  is  just 
as  long  as  yours  ...  so  get  me 
a  score  and  aim  me  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  podium. 

“One  more  thing.  Waving 
your  arm  in  the  air  in  front  of 
60  or  more  musicians  is  one 
thing.  Making  with  the  talk 
like  Lennie  Bernstein  between 
selections  is  another.  But  sit¬ 
ting  through  a  concert,  then 
w’riting  a  newspaper  review  of 
it  within  the  hour  is  something 
else  again  ...  So  if  I  conduct, 
you  write  the  review.” 

‘Aunt  Minnie’ 

Roosevelt  signed  his  reply, 
“Aunt  Minnie.” 

Marino  agreed,  and  from  a 
list  of  suggestions  submitted  by 
Roosevelt,  the  conductor  se¬ 
lected  Enesco’s  “Rumanian 
Rhapsody,  No.  1”  as  the  num¬ 
ber  for  his  guest  to  conduct. 
When  the  89-page  score  ar¬ 
rived,  Roosevelt  really  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  faced  him. 

As  the  concert  drew  near, 
Roosevelt  —  apparently  feeling 
the  need  to  look  the  long-hair 
bit,  too — let  his  locks  grow  until 
they  soon  were  lapping  over  his 
ears  and  creeping  over  the  top 
of  his  collar. 

As  he  arrived  for  his  first  re¬ 
hearsal,  the  newsman  admitted 
to  some  anxious  moments. 

He  was  so  tense  during  his 
first,  hour-long  rehearsal  that 
he  said  he  could  remember  al¬ 
most  nothing  about  it — “except 
that  after  10  minutes  I  was 
sw'eating  profusely  and  I  was 
limp  as  a  rag  afterward.” 

His  next  rehearsal  —  the 
morning  before  the  concert— 
was  better.  “I  loosened  up 
enough  even  to  recognize  a  few 
familiar  faces  in  the  orchestra,” 
he  remembers,  “and  realized 
that  they  were  actually  trying 
to  do  what  I  was  asking  of 
them.” 

Following  this  final  test  run 
— and  under  stem  prodding 
from  his  wife — he  gave  up  on 
his  long-hair  thoughts,  visited 
a  barber  shop  and  had  his  long 
locks  shorn  to  a  more  modest 
length. 


THE  BIG  NIGHT — Oliver  Roosevelt,  Birmingham  News  music  critic 
and  fine  arts  editor,  conducts  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
concert.  Muscians  cooperated  "handsomely,”  refused  to  pull  tricks 
on  guest  conductor. 


Then  his  big  moment  finally 
arrived.  After  intermission  at 
that  evening’s  concert,  Roose¬ 
velt  mounted  the  podium,  raised 
his  hands  and  became  a  con¬ 
ductor. 


‘A  job  well  done’ 

Marino,  keeping  his  part  of 
the  bargain,  submitted  a  review 
which  the  News  published  the 
next  day.  Among  highlights: 

“Roosevelt  brought  a  musical 
plan  and  very  definite  ideas. 
Most  of  them  came  off  very 
well.  The  few  that  did  not  can 


be  attributed  to  his  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  and 
conduct  a  symphony. 

“Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was 
a  job  well  done.  It  was  as  if 
our  dear  Aunt  Minnie  had  been 
asked  to  take  the  place  of  (Au¬ 
burn  and  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  quarterbacks)  Pat  Sulli¬ 
van  or  Scott  Hunter  for  a  quar¬ 
ter.  She  might  have  been  a  bit 
hesitant  and  at  times  we  feared 
she  would  fumble,  but  she  never 
lost  the  ball  game  .  .  .” 


Education  story 
winners  posted 

Awards  for  education  writing 
in  1970  were  announced  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education  Writ¬ 
ing.  In  the  newspaper  categories 
they  were: 

Over  150,000  circulation — 
coverage  of  a  controversial 
event,  Carol  J.  Young,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin; 
feature  series,  Kenneth  Gehret, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  in¬ 
vestigative  journalism,  Walter 
Rugaber,  New  York  Times. 

Smaller — controversial  event, 
Jana  Bommersbach  and  Lewis 
Morrissey,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  feature,  Malcolm  G. 
Scully,  Chronicle  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation;  investigative,  Marilyn 
K.  Elias,  Santa  Monica  (Cal.) 
Evening  Outlook. 

Second  prize  winners  were: 
William  Trombley,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Joseph  Lelyveld,  New 
York  Times;  L.  F.  Palmer  Jr., 
Henry  DeZutter  and  Hope  Jus¬ 
tus,  Chicago  Daily  Neivs;  David 
W.  Jones,  Willoughby  (Ohio) 
News-Herald;  Marjorie  Le- 
Brun,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker- 


bocker-News-\] nion  Star. 

More  than  125  newspapers 
and  news  magazines  entered  the 
contest  with  more  than  300  en¬ 
tries. 

The  winners  will  receive  their 
prizes  ($250  for  first;  $100  for 
second)  on  March  31  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Honorable  mentions  were 
awarded  to  Joanne  Leedom, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Bette 
Orsini,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times;  Robert  Reiss,  Chicago 
Today;  Martin  Buskin,  News- 
day;  M.  Charles  Bakst,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin;  Donna 
Joy,  Chicago  Today;  Gary  Rum- 
mler,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Bron¬ 
son  Havard,  DalUis  Times-Her- 
ald;  Norma  Valle,  El  Mundo 
(San  Juan)  and  Margaret  Ban- 
man,  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera. 


Going  daily  soon 

The  Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle,  a 
weekly  for  103  years,  will  be¬ 
come  a  Monday-Friday  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  the  near  future, 
according  to  plans  announced 
by  the  owners:  Mrs.  Nina 
Goolsby,  editor;  Jesse  P.  Phil- 
ilps,  managing  editor,  and 
Walter  S.  Featherston. 
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J-program 

at  UCLA  is 
seen  in  peril 

Fear  that  a  current  adminis¬ 
trative  review  is  the  forerunner 
of  phasing  out  of  the  graduate 
department  of  journalism  is  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Journalism  students  there 
have  mobilized  in  writing  let¬ 
ters,  making  phone  calls  and 
helping  put  out  and  mail  a 
UCLA  Reporter  which  provides 
a  backg^round  of  the  develop¬ 
ments. 

Media  friends  are  outraged  at 
the  trend  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  department’s  future  perils 
a  $1  million  endowment,  William 
Weber  Johnson,  chairman  of 
journalism  at  UCLA,  said. 

Board  revised 

The  original  committee  named 
to  review  journalism  has  been 
reconstituted  following  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  two  members,  the 
deans  of  social  sciences  and  hu¬ 
manities. 

The  present  review  board  is 
composed  of  faculty  members 
representing  the  folklore  and 
mythology  center,  sociology,  Sla¬ 
vic  languages  and  chemistry. 

Johnson’s  plea  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  review  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  journalists,  journalism- 
communication  educators  and 
graduate  journalism  students 
was  rejected  because  “all  these 
people  have  a  vested  interest  in 
journalism.’’ 

“The  impression  is  inescap¬ 
able  that  the  department  will 
be  phased  out  despite  the  re¬ 
view  procedure,”  Johnson  stated 
in  a  report  to  the  UCLA  offi¬ 
cials. 

Chancellor  Charles  E.  Young’s 
original  memo  appointing  the 
study  committee  listed  journal¬ 
ism  as  one  of  the  programs 
“which  appear  peripheral  in 
character  or  which  could  be 
strengthened  through  reorgani¬ 
zation.” 

Re-examination  of  physical 
education,  dance,  studio  mu¬ 
sic  and  painting  and  design  also 
was  proposed  in  moves  to  meet 
UCLA  budget  reductions. 

The  UCLA  reviews  may  cost 
journalism  a  program  worth 
seven  times  the  departmental 
budget  of  $144,368. 

Nathaniel  Dumont,  a  Beverly 
Hills,  industrialist  who  has  sup¬ 
ported  awards  and  fellowships 
for  several  years,  is  reported  to 
have  dropped  plans  for  a  $1  mil¬ 
lion  foundation  to  fund  a  tv 
documentary. 
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REPORTING  MINORITY  AFFAIRS  was  the  scope  of  courses  at  Central  Washington  State  College, 
Ellensburg,  taught  by  Tony  Brown,  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  of  Mass  Media.  He  is  a  former 
city  editor  and  drama  critic  of  the  Detroit  Courier  and  now  he  is  executive  producer  of  television's 

Black  Journal. 


Publisher  tells 
students  how  to 
apply  for  jobs 

How  do  you  get  a  job  in  these 
times? 

This  was  the  critical  student 
question  posed  to  a  publisher- 
editor  of  an  Oregon  daily. 

Answers  were  provided  by 
Robert  W.  Chandler  of  the 
Bend  Bulletin,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
national  president.  In  several 
appearances  he  addressed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  student  journalists  on 
the  campuses  of  the  University 
of  Idaho  and  Washington  State 
University.  He  chatted  indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  small  grroups 
with  scores  of  them,  often  about 
summer  and  after-graduation 
jobs. 

His  job  advice  included:  per¬ 
sistence,  cleverness,  excellently 
phrased  and  good-appearing  ap¬ 
plication  letters  accompanied 
perhaps  by  copies  of  carefully 
selected  news  stories  or  layout 
samples,  accuracy  on  all  points, 
thoughtfulness  and  alertness  to 
what  a  hiring  executive  really 
wants  and  the  needs  of  the 
paper,  names  for  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  varied  fields  but  es¬ 
pecially  college  instructors.  Be¬ 
yond  these  things,  he  advised  a 
certain  plus  effort  that  makes 
the  hiring  executive  know  why 
the  applicant  wants  to  work  for 
his  particular  paper. 

Chandler  told  of  one  man  who 
was  eventually  selected  to  go  to 
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work  with  the  Bulletin,  who 
called  him  within  half  an  hour 
of  returning  from  Vietnam 
service.  He  explained  how  an¬ 
other  man  now  on  his  staff  had 
deluged  him  for  a  whole  year 
with  outstanding  samples  of  his 
writings,  done  for  a  California 
daily  that  he  wanted  to  leave. 

For  the  Bulletin  he  said  there 
are  40  active  applications  for 
news-work  “far  more  than 
usual  for  a  small  newspaper  of 
our  type.”  How  much  of  this 
is  due  to  his  own  “stirrings 
around  the  country”  he  doesn’t 
know,  he  said,  but  only  a  little 
of  the  pile  of  applications  he 
believes  is  due  to  that.  In  any 
case  it  is  setting  a  record  for 
that  paper.  He  told  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  students  of  the  winnowing 
process  and  how  a  couple  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  top  for  the  two 
vacancies  and  additions  he  ex¬ 
pects  soon  to  fill. 

Mistakes  on  applications 

He  also  warned  students 
against  making  some  of  the 
mistakes  on  recent  applications 
he  has  sifted  and  dropped. 
These  include  misspelling 
Chandler’s  name,  not  getting  the 
right  titles  and  address  (at  that 
point  he  recommended  careful 
use  of  “Editor  &  Publisher  or 
some  reliable  directory”) .  He 
also  said  that  some  applications 
had  been  carelessly  and  badly 
mimeographed,  with  only  Bend 
Bulletin  typed  in.  Others  had 
been  dropped  after  at  least 
three  recommendations  had  not 
come  in  or  had  been  of  such 
nature  as  to  indicate  the  job 


prospect  would  not  fit  in,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  town. 

Chandler  said  he  wants 
people  to  tell  enough  about 
themselves  so  he  can  size  up 
their  hobbies  and  interests  and 
preferences.  He  explained: 
“Now  there  are  going  to  be  an 
awful  lot  of  hours  that  you 
spend  when  you  aren’t  working 
for  me.  In  our  area  we  have 
a  lot  of  attractions,  but  we  don’t 
have  everything.  What  good  is 
it  going  to  do  for  either  of  us, 
if  I  should  hire  you  and  you 
should  work  out  on  the  job,  but 
be  dissatisfied  in  your  total  life 
and  move  on  after  a  few 
months?” 

Sociology  students 
placed  with  papers 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  has 
selected  the  participants  in  its 
Summer  Newspaper  Intern 
Program. 

Students  and  participating 
newspapers  are  as  follows: 
Miss  Edie  Goldenberg,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Political  Science,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Boston  Globe; 
Sheldon  Kalick,  Department  of 
Social  Psychology,  Harvard 
University,  Arizona  Republic; 
Thomas  Lederer,  Department 
of  Sociology,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington  Post;  Miss 
Judith  Strasser,  Institute  for 
Communication  Research,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Turner,  Department  of  Soci¬ 
ology,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Miami  Herald. 
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Why  My  Lai? 
Gershenbook 
has  answers 

Martin  Gershen,  an  award¬ 
winning  war  correspondent,  be¬ 
lieves  the  men  of  Charley  Com¬ 
pany  were  psychologically  de¬ 
stroyed  shortly  before  their 
encounter  at  My  Lai. 

In  his  book,  “Destroy  or  Die — 
The  True  Story  of  My  Lai,” 
Gershen  answers  one  of  the 
questions  about  My  Lai — Why 
did  it  happen? 

In  an  interview,  Gershen,  now- 
teaching  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  talked  about  what 
he  discovered. 

“This  is  a  tragic  story  of 
men — all  poor,  all  draftees,  all 
emotionally  upset  about  the  loss 
of  their  buddies  in  a  minefield — 
carrying  too  heavy  a  load  for 
their  age — the  unskilled,  un¬ 
schooled  ‘nothings’  of  society. 
These  men  had  no  motivation  in 
life;  they  were  basically  pas¬ 
sive.” 

Gershen  spent  seven  months 
digging  into  the  facts  behind 
My  Lai.  He  went  back  to  Viet¬ 
nam  and  traveled  through  the 
United  States  searching  out  the 
men  of  Charley  Company,  their 
parents,  families,  friends,  psy¬ 
chiatrists  and  lawyers.  He 
started  his  book  in  December 
1969  and  finished  it  in  July 
1970. 

When  he  had  read  the  first 
accounts  of  My  Lai,  Gershen 
said,  he  felt  they  did  not  go  far 
enough  into  the  story. 

“I  felt  I  had  a  duty  to  find 
out  what  really  happened.  It 
was  the  most  difficult  assign¬ 
ment  I  have  ever  had.” 

Gershen  has  been  a  new-sman 
for  15  years  and  has  done  mili¬ 
tary  reporting  both  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Europe.  In  1967  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Ernie  Pyle  award  for 
excellent  reporting  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  His  stories  were 
about  GIs,  about  individuals. 

“I  tried  to  interpret  the  big 
war  in  terms  of  the  little  men 
in  the  war,  not  the  generals,” 
he  said. 

“I  have  alw-ays  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  military,”  said 
Gershen.  After  dropping  out  of 
high  school  in  1944  he  joined 
the  Navy.  During  World  War 
II  he  ran  landing  craft  in  the 
Pacific. 

After  the  w-ar,  Gershen  en¬ 
rolled  at  New  York  University 
and  earned  a  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  1949.  “I  had  wanted  to  be 
a  reporter  since  I  was  5,”  he 
said. 

Spending  the  last  year  of  his 


GI  Bill  in  France,  Gershen 
studied  at  Grenoble  and  at  the 
Sorbonne.  While  in  Paris  he 
w-rote  for  the  \ew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Paris  Daily  Mail 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  un¬ 
til  1962. 

In  1965-66,  Ger.shen  studied 
the  role  of  the  press  in  Vietnam 
as  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellow  at 
Columbia  University’s  School  of 
International  Affairs.  Later  he 
w-as  a  consultant  to  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

• 

Chicago  firm  merges 
with  Bozell  &  Jacobs 

The  merger  of  Niefeld,  Paley 
&  Kuhn,  Inc.  and  Bozell  &  Jac¬ 
obs,  Inc.  was  announced  re¬ 
cently. 

The  New  York-based  Bozell 
&  Jacobs  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency  reported  1970 
billings  of  $37  million,  while 
NPK  listed  billings  of  $12  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  same  period.  On  the 
basis  of  first  quarter  billings, 
both  project  higher  figures  for 
1971. 

Chicago-based  Niefeld,  Paley 
&  Kuhn  w-ill  be  united  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  B&J,  and  will 
continue  to  function  under  the 
NPK  name.  Other  B&J  offices 
are  maintained  in  Omaha,  Los 
Angeles,  Atlanta,  Houston,  Ta¬ 
coma  and  Phoenix. 

Jaye  S.  Niefeld,  president  of 
NPK,  will  head  the  Chicago  op¬ 
eration.  Alan  J.  Jacobs,  who  had 
served  as  general  manager  of 
B&J’s  Chicago  office,  will  as¬ 
sume  full-time  duties  as  chair¬ 
man  of  B&J’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

• 

Adniau  buys  paper 

Purchase  of  the  Maysville 
Xews  by  Ken  Wilson,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  Ed¬ 
mond  (Okla.)  Sun  and  Booster, 
was  announced  March  15.  Until 
recently  it  was  owned  by  Jim 
Loder  who  was  killed  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  accident  in  northern 
Missouri.  Wilson  has  worked  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
and  in  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une. 


Media  awards  open 

The  American  Psychological 
Foundation  has  posted  National 
Media  Awards  for  1971,  invit¬ 
ing  entries  of  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles,  series  or  year-long  report¬ 
ing,  published  between  May  1, 
1970  and  May  1,  1971.  Nomina¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  Jim  War¬ 
ren,  American  Psychological  As¬ 
sociation,  1200  17th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 
The  first  prize  is  $500. 


‘Fair  trial’ 
studies  told 
in  new  book 

How  pretrial  publicity  affects 
jury  verdicts  is  examined  in  a 
new  book,  “Free  Press  and  Fair 
Trial.” 

The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
three  studies,  two  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Michigan 
State  University  communication 
specialists.  Dr.  Fred  S.  Siebert, 
research  professor  in  communi¬ 
cation,  and  George  A.  Hough 
III,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Siebert’s  contribution  in¬ 
volved  a  survey  of  trial  judges 
to  find  their  opinions  toward 
pretrial  publicity  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  devices  used  to  avoid  any 
resulting  prejudice. 

The  authors  note  that  several 
questions  arise  when  consider¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  study.  For 
example,  40  percent  of  the 
judges  interview'ed  said  they  al¬ 
ways  or  most  of  the  time  accept 
jurors  who  admit  they  have 
read  something  about  the  case, 
and  20.7  percent  said  they  prac¬ 
tically  never  do  so. 

Also,  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  judges  who  had  sequestered 
jurors  felt  hat  it  is  highly 
effective  to  isu.ate  jurors  during 
a  trial.  Yet,  43.8  percent  said 
they  “practically  never”  seques¬ 
ter  jurors. 

Another  chapter  deals  with 
Hough’s  study  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  Detroit. 

He  looked  at  another  aspect 
of  the  free  press-fair  trial  syn¬ 
drome  in  trying  to  determine 
the  magrnitude  of  the  problem  in 
terms  of  felony  crimes,  jury 
trials  of  the  crimes,  and  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  the  crimes. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  9,140 
felony  cases  disposed  of  by  the 
Recorder’s  Court  during  1967, 
only  3.4  percent  had  gone  to 
jury  trial  and  only  2.4  percent 
resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Hough  also  found  that  of  the 
felony  cases  for  which  warrants 
had  been  issued  in  a  six-month 
period,  only  7  percent  had  been 
reported  in  the  morning  daily 
paper,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
all  crimes  reported  in  that  pa¬ 
per  were  from  outside  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the 
problem  of  pretrial  publicity  in 
the  U.S.  seems  to  be  of  much 
less  magnitude  than  it  was 
some  years  ago. 

The  third  study  in  the  book 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Walter 
Wilcox,  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  who  did  an  ex- 
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haustive  .search  of  available  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  W’ilcox  implies  from  his 
readings  that  the  defendant 
with  a  criminal  record  who  does 
not  testify  is  less  likely  to  be 
acquitted  than  the  defendant 
without  a  record  who  does  testi¬ 
fy- 

(“Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial,” 
University  of  Georgia  Press, 
Athens,  Ga.,  117  pp.,  $3.75.) 

• 

Sponsors  give 
$6,500  prizes 
in  Los  Angeles 

Twenty  journalists  were 
awarded  more  than  $6,500  in 
prizes  during  the  13th  Annual 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club 
Journalism  Awards  dinner 
March  15  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  major  prize  of  $1,000, 
awarded  by  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gas  Company,  was  won 
by  David  Shaw  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  for  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Explicit  Sex  on  the 
Stage:  Pay  Attracts  Perform¬ 
ers.”  It  w'as  cited  by  the  judges 
as  “a  good  e.xample  of  a  writer 
being  attuned  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  capable  of  giving 
meaning  to  it.” 

The  $500  Best  Photo  Award, 
by  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  was  won  by  Bob 
Smith  of  the  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look  for  a  photo  of  student-po¬ 
lice  confrontation. 

Ray  Hebert  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  won  a  $500  award 
sponsored  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California  for 
a  story  on  the  improvements 
needed  to  keep  California’s  free¬ 
ways  moving. 

Other  award  winners  and 
sponsors  in  newspaper  categor¬ 
ies  were: 

Gilbert  E.  Bailey,  Long  Beach 
Independent  Press  Telegram — 
Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
Award. 

Ben  H.  Scarpero,  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  Secuidty  Pacific 
National  Bank  Award. 

Ben  H.  Scarpero,  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  North  American 
Rockwell  (Print)  Award. 

David  Shaw,  Los  Angeles 
Times — United  California  Bank 
Award. 

David  Shaw,  Los  Angeles 
Times — Los  Angeles  County  Bar 
Association  Award. 

Jay  Berman,  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica  Outlook — Capitol  Records 
Award. 

Mel  Durslag,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner — Theo.  Hamm 
Brewing  Co.  (Story)  Award. 

Dave  Swaim,  Pasadena  Star- 
News  —  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association  (Physi¬ 
cians)  Award. 
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Editorial  writer’s  prerequisites: 
sense  of  humor  and  a  thick  skin 


By  Franklin  B.  Smith 

One  of  our  favorite  stories  in 
the  newspaper  business  is  about 
the  angry  lady  who  phoned  the 
editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Loiiisville  Courier-Jmcmal.  “I 
don’t  like  your  editorials,”  she 
said.  “You’re  biased!” 

She  certainly  was  correct  that 
editorials  are  biased.  That’s  the 
name  of  the  game. 

An  editorial  page  is  the  one 
portion  of  a  newspaper  set  aside 
specifically  for  the  expressions 
of  personal  opinions.  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  manner  of  oqinions — 
those  of  the  newspaper’s  editors, 
of  the  readers,  of  the  colum¬ 
nists,  and  of  the  cartoonists. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
editorial  page  carries  a  broad 
range  of  opinions  by  a  dozen 
columnists,  including  those  of 
the  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  We  also  carry  the  car¬ 
toons  of  five  artists,  two  of  them 
local. 

The  editorials  and  letters  are 
the  heart  of  the  editorial  page, 
they  give  me  the  most  pleasure 
and  grief,  and  they  constitute 
the  only  real  public  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  this  state’s  major  com¬ 
munication  medium  and  the 
public  it  serves. 

Someone  once  said  that  “a 
newspaper  should  he  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  information,  and  the 
minimum  of  comment.”  I 
couldn’t  agree  more! 

If  there’s  one  point  I  want 
especially  to  get  across,  it  is 
this:  The  basic  business  of  a 
new'spaper  is  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  news,  NOT 
editorials  or  anything  else.  My 
job  is  not  essential  to  the  basic 
functioning  of  a  newspaper. 

The  newspaper’s  conscience 

Having  said  that,  however,  I 
would  quickly  add  that  I  have 
never  known  of  a  good  new's- 
paper  which  lacked  a  good  edi¬ 
torial  page.  The  editorial  page 
is  often  described  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  conscience,  and  this  is 
true. 

The  editorial  page,  also,  can 
represent,  or  at  least  reflect,  the 
community’s  conscience.  A  news¬ 
paper  is,  after  all,  a  private 
business  performing  a  public 
service,  and  its  paramount  obli¬ 
gation  is  to  the  community  it 
serves. 


Part  of  an  address  at  the 
Champlain  College  Convocation 
by  the  Editorial  Page  Editor, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 
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This  public-service  function  is 
emphasized  in  the  basic  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  adopted  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers,  of  which  we  are 
a  member.  This  statement  of 
principles  begins  as  follows: 

“Journalism  in  general,  edi¬ 
torial  writing  in  particular,  is 
more  than  another  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  money.  It  is  a  profession  de¬ 
voted  to  the  public  welfare  and 
to  public  service.  The  chief  duty 
of  its  practitioners  is  to  provide 
the  information  and  guidance 
toward  sound  judgments  which 
are  essential  to  the  healthy 
functioning  of  a  democracy.” 

So  editorial  writing  sounds 
like  a  most  exciting  endeavor, 
doesn’t  it?  An  editorial  writer, 
new  to  the  business,  might  have 
visions  of  being  a  shaper  of 
major  events,  of  having  the 
whole  world  outside  waiting 
anxiously  for  his  latest  pro¬ 
nouncements  from  the  Ivory 
Tower,  of  being  courted  by  in¬ 
fluential  people  for  favorable 
comments,  and  of  being  known 
far  and  wide  for  the  profundity 
of  his  wisdom. 

Alas,  such  is  not  the  case!  It 
doesn’t  take  long  for  anyone  in 
this  business  to  realize  that  he 
must  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  humility,  although  editorial 
writers,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  job,  cannot  survive  by  be¬ 
ing  the  humblest  of  souls. 

Indeed,  two  of  the  major  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  editorial 
writer  are  a  sense  of  humor  and 
a  thick  skin. 

Frankly,  this  job  is  far  more 
grueling  than  glamorous.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  prodigious  amount  of 
plain  hard  work.  Sometimes  I 
wish  we  were  as  big  as  the  New 
York  Times,  which  at  last  count 
had  no  fewer  than  17  specialist 
editorial  writers,  plus  two 
people  whose  only  job  is  to 
handle  letters  from  readers,  plus 
one  person  who  oversees  the 
makeup  of  the  page. 

But  our  situation  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  I  am  expected  to 
perform  most  of  the  functions 
of  an  editorial  page  staff.  This 
can  be  broadening  but  it  also 
can  be  exasperating. 

His  reading  list 

My  primary  duty,  of  course, 
is  that  of  editorial  writing. 
This  involves  a  tremendous 
amount  of  reading,  as  I  must  be 
aware  of  developments  in  many 
fields  and  must  keep  myself  in¬ 
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formed  of  current  events.  Like 
the  Army,  I’m  always  on  duty: 
Even  when  on  vacation,  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  miss  anything. 

I  gain  ideas  for  editorials  by 
reading  constantly  and  as  wide¬ 
ly  as  possible.  “Must”  reading 
each  week  includes  the  New 
York  Times,  both  daily  and 
Sunday,  Time,  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  the  Associated  Press  wire, 
the  Rutland  Herald,  and  of 
course  the  Free  Press.  Scan 
reading  includes  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report,  Human 
Events,  Boston  newspapers,  and 
various  other  newspapers.  Also, 
I  must  keep  up-to-date  profes¬ 
sionally  by  reading  Editor  <6 
Publisher,  the  Quill,  ond  the 
Masthead.  In  addition,  required 
reading  includes  books  on  gov¬ 
ernment,  politics  and  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  plus  a  wide  assortment  of 
special-issue  publications  cover¬ 
ing  local,  state,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  affairs. 

But  I  don’t  live  in  an  Ivory 
Tower.  Lots  of  visitors  come  to 
my  office,  there  are  phone  calls 
constantly,  I  attend  various 
meetings  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  suggestions  and  tips 
from  all  manner  of  sources. 

Still,  there  are  days  when  edi¬ 
torials  come  hard,  especially  on 
Mondays.  Conversely,  there  are 
days  when  10  or  more  excellent 
editorial  subjects  are  available, 
particularly  when  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  in  session,  but  I  can¬ 
not  possibly  handle  all  of  them 
in  one  day  and  usually  they  are 
transitory  so  are  not  suitable 
for  the  day  after. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  reading,  which  en¬ 
ables  an  editorial  writer  to 
carry  all  sorts  of  information  in 
his  head.  And  this  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  For  edi¬ 
torials  are  written  in  a  min¬ 
imum  of  time  against  deadline. 

No  time  to  rewrite 

Frequently  I’m  asked  how 
many  times  I  rewrite  editorials 
before  their  publication.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  at  a  local  college,  who 
used  to  write  a  weekly  column 
for  the  Free  Press,  told  me  he 
rewrote  each  column  at  least 
seven  times  and  then  submitted 
it  to  his  colleagues  and  depart¬ 
ment  chairman  for  further  cor¬ 
rections.  The  fact  is  that  my  ed¬ 
itorials  are  never  rewritten, 
principally  because  of  the  unre¬ 
lenting  daily  deadline,  and  this 


again  emphasizes  the  value  of 
carrying  as  many  facts  as  hum¬ 
anly  possible  in  your  head — ac¬ 
quired  from  extensive  reading. 

And  this  matter  of  facts  is 
extremely  important.  An  edi¬ 
torial  can  promote  any  cause, 
criticize  any  situation,  or  ex¬ 
press  any  opinion  no  matter  how 
far  out-— but  don’t  get  caught 
with  erroneous  facts!  Our  read¬ 
ership  is  highly  sophisticated  in 
this  college  community,  and  if 
your  facts  aren’t  straight — even 
on  the  most  specialized  of  sub¬ 
jects — you’ll  soon  hear  about  it. 
Opinions  are  one  thing,  facts 
are  another,  and  nothing  is  more 
embarrassing  (or  more  unfor¬ 
givable)  than  getting  facts 
mixed  up. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  a  one- 
man  walking  editorial  page. 
Great  and  valuable  help  is  given 
me  by  many  people  at  the  Free 
Press. 

We  believe  in  the  United 
States,  its  Constitution,  and  its 
institutions,  and  we  are  determ¬ 
ined  to  defend  them  at  all  costs. 
This  is  not  a  simple  matter  of 
defending  the  so-called  “estab¬ 
lishment.”  Rather,  it  is  a  matter 
of  supporting  and  promoting  a 
democratic  system  of  society 
which  is  the  most  free  and  open 
and  responsive  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  or  is  ever  likely 
to  know. 

Specifically,  we  support  those 
persons  and  propositions  which 
are  best  suited,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  to  the  furtherance  of 
America’s  democratic  ideals. 
This  is  why  we  so  vigorously 
promote  local  enterprise,  free¬ 
dom  of  association,  and  sobriety 
in  all  things. 

Open  minded 

Apparently  as  a  result  of  our 
belief  in  this  fundamental  phil¬ 
osophy,  the  Free  Press  appears 
to  be  known  in  some  quarters 
as  a  so-called  “conservative” 
newspaper.  This  is  really  rather 
ludicrous,  because  the  Free 
Press  by  any  comparative  meas¬ 
ure  is  an  unusually  open-minded 
newspaper. 

As  for  the  editorial  page  it¬ 
self,  yes,  we  tend  to  be  politi¬ 
cally  conservative  on  some  na¬ 
tional  issues,  but  not  on  local 
and  state  issue  where  our  in¬ 
fluence  is  or  should  be  greatest. 

Certainly  we  are  not  conserv¬ 
ative  in  editorial  presentation. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  complaints  I 
receive  most  often  from  readers 
is  that  we  have  stated  a  case 
too  strongly,  or  have  used 
language  which  is  unnecessarily 
provocative. 

Provocative  language  may  be 
necessary  to  gain  the  reader’s 
attention. 

And  once  w’e’ve  gained  the 
reader’s  attention,  the  response 
is  something  to  behold! 
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Henry  with  Cooper 

Maurice  K.  Henrj',  former 
publisher  of  the  Middlesboro 
(Ky.)  Daily  News  for  20  years, 
which  he  sold  last  year,  has 
joined  George  J.  Cooper  in  his 
newspaper  brokerage  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  George  J.  Cooper 
Associates  of  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  Cooper,  for  many 
years,  had  been  an  associate  of 
the  late  Allen  Kander. 


On  city  desk 

Craig  C.  Vollmer,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Evetiing  News  and  for 
the  past  year  a  deskman  on  the 
Republican,  succeeds  Johnston 
as  city  editor;  William  G.  Leu- 
chars,  copy  deskman  for  the 
American,  was  promoted  to  city 
editor  of  that  paper. 

Johnston  earned  a  B.A.  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport  in  1957  and  began 
working  at  the  Meriden  Record. 
After  two  years  in  the  army  he 
joined  the  suburban  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican. 


Mary  BKCKNtJi  has  replaced 
Luba  Forbes  as  classified  phone 
room  supervisor  at  the  TF«s/j- 
ington  Post.  MRS.  Forbes  and 
Nancy  Demarco  were  promoted 
to  advertising  sales  representa¬ 
tives. 


Stanley  E.  Wolfe,  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Youngstoivn  (O.) 
Vindicator  since  1945 — retired. 
Fred  Friedman  —  from  finan¬ 
cial  editor  to  news  editor. 


Michael  K.  Robinson  — 
named  acting  AP  correspondent 
ROBERT  D.  BENSON  became  ad-  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  while  Char- 

ver+ising  director  of  the  Norfolk  LES  WlIALEN  is  on  disability 

Virginia-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  on  leave. 

May  I,  succeeding  Richard  Trow-  *  *  * 

bridge,  who  moved  to  the  Phila-  STEWART  BEARDSLEE — named 

delphia  Inquirer.  Benson  was  ad-  .  .1.  ^  j  • 

vertising  manager  of  the  Shelby  ^o  the  national  advertising 

IN.  C.)  Star  before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Sacramento 

Richard  M.  BotTORF,  for-  Norfolk  papers'  sales  staff  in  1965.  (Calif.)  Union  to  succeed 

merly  with  HTV  Systems  —  Charles  Haupt,  who  has  been 

named  assistant  controller  of  Joseph  P.  McLaughlin  Jr.,  transferred  to  the  post  of  co- 

the  Gannett  Company  Inc.,  27  has  resigned  as  a  political  ordinator  of  retail  and  co-op 
Rochester,  N.Y.  writer  and  legislative  reporter  advertising.  Beardslee  is  a  for- 

*  *  *  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  iner  advertising  manager  of  the 

Kaye  Kessler,  Columbus  will  join  the  Beacon  Agency,  San  Rafel  (Calif.)  Indepen- 
(0.)  Citizen- Journal  —  elected  Inc.,  Philadelphia-based  adver-  dent  and  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
president  of  Golf  Writers  Asso-  tising  and  public  relations  firm.  Sun. 
ciation  of  America.  *  *  •  ♦  *  * 

Bill  M.  Mooney  —  from  Donald  Clark  —  named  ad- 
business  manager  to  general  vertising  research  manager  of 

manager  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  pub- 

American-Statesman.  lishers  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 

*  *  nal^  National  Observer  and 

Charles  Edmundson,  news- 
paperman  for  43  years,  colum¬ 
nist  in  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal — retired. 


GOLDEN  DEEDS  Award  of  the 
Jackson  Exchange  Club  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  MARY  ALICE  BOOK- 
HART,  women's  editor  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger.  She  was  nominat¬ 
ed  for  the  honor  by  IS  civic 
organizations. 

Margaret  (“Ma”)  Murry, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Bridge  River-Lillooet  (B.  C.) 
News,  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  degree  at  the  Simon 
Fraser  University  Convocation 
in  Burnaby  in  May.  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray  established  two  newspapers 
on  the  Alaska  Highway,  now 
owned  and  operated  by  her  son, 
Dan.  Now  83,  Mrs.  Murray  has 
been  in  the  publishing  business 
in  B.  C.  for  over  50  years. 


Rae  Anne  Campbell,  re- 
porter-photographer  for  the 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  w’on 
nine  awards  in  the  Oregon 
Press  Women’s  competition. 


Stephen  A.  Russell,  Mc¬ 
Pherson  Sentinel — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  Kansas  AP  Wire  Edi- 

rr,  ,,  J  tors  Association. 

Peter  T.  Kilborn  —  named  *  *  ♦ 

bureau  manager  of  Business 

Week’s  Los  Angeles  news  bur-  Don  Boyett,  Beaumont 
eau.  Since  1969,  Kilborn  has  Newspapers  —  now  president 
been  an  assistant  editor  for  Texas  AP  Managing  Editors. 
Business  Week  in  New  York.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Previously  he  was  a  McGraw-  Steve  Elliott  —  from  New 
Hill  World  News  correspondent  York  News  reporter  staff  to 
in  Paris,  and  reporter  for  the  public  relations  writer  at  N.  W. 
Provide)ice  Journal  and  St.  Ayer  &  Son  advertising  agency, 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  New  York. 


Paul  Bailey,  publisher  of 
the  Commerce  Journal,  a  week¬ 
ly  —  elected  president  of  the 

^  ^  ^  ^  .  North  &  East  Texas  Press  As- 

Robert  E.  Dallos,  Los  Ange- 

les  Times — winner  of  the  A.  T. 

Kearney  &  Co.  business  report¬ 
ing  aw’ard  for  1970.  He  received 
a  plaque  and  $1,000. 


Malcolm  Daigneault — from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette.  The 


♦  *  ♦ 

Christopher  C.  Miniclier, 
AP  correspondent  at  Nairobi 
since  1968  —  named  chief  of 
the  AP  bureau  at  Cairo.  An¬ 
drew  Torchia  moves  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Nairobi.  Both  Miniclier, 
a  Chicagoan,  and  Torchia,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  joined  the  AP 
in  1961.  Joseph  Dynan,  AP 
correspondent  in  Eg>’pt  for 
four  years,  is  transferred  to 
Lisbon. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Lix)YD,  formerly  broad¬ 
cast  editor  in  Seattle,  is  now 
AP  correspondent  at  Reno, 
Nev.,  succeeding  James  K. 
Staley,  who  is  working  on  the 
World  Services  Desk  in  New 
York. 


position  has  been  vacant  since 
February,  1970,  when  John 
Meyer  moved  up  to  editor. 

*  >•■  * 

JJKRY  Korman,  New  York 
Tunes  —  elected  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Management  Association. 

«  ♦  « 

Charles  T.  Alexander,  ed¬ 
itor/publisher  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  Herald  —  named 
Kilgore  Counselor  at  DePauw 
University  for  the  fall  semes¬ 
ter. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Kelsey  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  Capitol  News 
Service,  Sacramento.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Tortonto  Globe 
and  Mail  and  Vancouver  Sun. 
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in  the  news 


HARRY  G.  WOOD,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hot  Springs  New  Era 
and  Sentinel-Record,  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  editor  of 
the  Texarkana  Gaxette  and  Daily 
News  in  the  Palmer  Media  Group. 
He  replaces  BILL  MADDOX  who 
has  become  executive  editor  of  the 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 


Louis  J.  Franconebi  —  from 
the  ANPA/Research  Institute 
to  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  as 
assistant  to  the  president  for 
production. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Price,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- Argus 
—  inducted  into  Alpha  Phi 
Gamma,  journalism  fraternity 
at  East  Carolina  University. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  Bjorklund,  farm  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison  —  winner  of 
the  J.  S.  Russell  Award  of  the 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
America. 

*  * 

Roch  Desjardins,  director 
of  production  —  appointed  vice¬ 
president/production  of  La 
Presse,  Montreal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  W.  Wilson,  former 
circulation  director  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  Traveler  —  named 
assistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

*  ♦ 

Mary  Lou  Beatty  —  from 
assistant  national  editor  to 
deputy  national  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Al  Horne, 
former  deputy  national  editor, 
now  Sunday  editor,  replacing 
Hal  Kneeland,  who  retired. 


Larry  Elledge — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Texarkana 
Gazette  and  Daily  News  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
Record  and  Hot  Springs  New 
Era..  Ji.M  Reavis  —  promoted 
to  managing  editor  in  Texar¬ 
kana. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  Wingate — from  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Branham  Moloney 
office  in  Chicago  to  business 
manager  of  the  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian  and  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Richard  F.  Rummel,  a 
former  media  manager  for 
Hamm  Brewing  Co.,  succeeds 
him  in  the  Branham-Moloney 
office. 

*  «  « 

Chris  Golembiewski,  De¬ 
troit  News,  and  Damon  Stet¬ 
son,  New  York  Times — win¬ 
ners  of  the  first  and  second 
prizes  in  the  1970  picture  and 
story  competition  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters. 

♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  Wilkebson  has 
joined  Celanese  Corporation  as 
Regional  Information  Manager, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  from  the  news 
staff  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune. 

Jj/i  i/i  ifi 

Philip  H.  Blue,  advertising 
director  of  the  Pawtucket 
(R.I.)  Times  for  the  past  14 
years,  will  retire  from  the  post 
June  1.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune. 

4c  *  * 

Emil  Streule  has  begun  du¬ 
ties  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times. 
He  formerly  held  that  post 
with  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Gazette^  wdth  which  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  for  20  years.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  Bresnahan,  who 
has  taken  a  circulation  post 
w'ith  the  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler. 


Ted  M.  Natt,  associate  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News  has 
been  named  the  paper's  first  man- 
agir  a  editor.  He  assumes  respon¬ 
sibilities  formerly  shared  by  J.  M. 
McClelland  Jr.,  editor  and  Carl¬ 
ton  Moore,  executive  editor.  Natt, 
a  grandson  of  J.  M.  McClelland, 
founder  of  the  News,  joined  the 
24,300-circulation  daily  in  1967 
following  completion  of  graduate 
work  as  a  Stanford  journalism 
fellow. 


Buck  Buckw'ach  —  from 
managing  editor  to  executive 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser.  A.  E.  P.  Wall,  former 
Honolulu  newsman,  will  become 
managing  editor  June  15.  He 
has  been  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Catholic  Re¬ 
view  in  Maryland. 


Jerry  Tillotson,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  reporter 
— an  award  from  the  Family 
Guidance  Center  for  his  articles 
on  voluntary  service. 


John  J.  Swingle — from  copy 
desk  to  employe  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour- 
7uil  Star,  succeeding  Fred  W. 
Aupperle,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  a  con¬ 
struction  company.  Swingle  is 
a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Sun. 


Quebec  Press  Council 
members  are  selected 

Six  journalists  were  chosen  to 
represent  their  profession  on  the 
Quebec  Press  Council,  Canada’s 
first  when  it  begins  work  in 
July. 

David  Waters  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  Andre  Beliveau  of  La 
Presse  and  Jean  Giroux  of  Que¬ 
bec  City’s  Le  Soleil  were  se¬ 
lected  for  two-year  terms  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Federation  Professionnelle  des 
Journalistes  du  Quebec. 

Gilles  Gariepy,  president  of 
the  journalists’  union  and  a  La 
Presse  reporter,  Marcel  Rivard 
of  Victoriaville  and  Louis  Tardif 
of  the  CBC  in  Hull  were  se¬ 
lected  for  one-year  terms. 

Six  representatives  of  media 
owners  will  also  be  cho.sen  and 
a  chairman  selected  by  all  12 
will  then  name  six  members  of 
the  public  to  the  council. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Pail  E.  Laabtz,  65,  with 
the  Oregonian^  Portland,  for 
85  years  and  the  last  six  as 
city  editor,  retired.  He  was 
succeeded  bv  William  A.  Hil- 


Michael  Cohard — from  UPI 
newspictures  bureau  manager 
in  Moscow  to  newspictures  man-  1735  K  street, 
ager  at  Columbus,  0.  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Phil  Elliott,  now  news- 
pictures  manager  at  Chicago.  _ 
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the  coming  1972  elections. 


Bob  Tonjes,  fonnerly  with 
Koltum  Brothers  Lithogra¬ 
phers  and  Jeffries  Banknote 
Co.  in  Los  Angeles  —  named 
classified  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram. 
He  succeeds  Bill  Norton, 
named  credit  manager. 

• 

Graphic  Arts  editor 

Roy  Hetzler  has  been  named 
graphic  arts  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Unio7i.  Chief  artist  at  the  news¬ 
papers  for  the  past  five  years, 
he  will  supervise  design  and 
creative  work  for  both  news¬ 
papers,  and  do  special  project 
work  for  Upstate  magazine, 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle’s 
Sunday  supplement.  Hetzler  is 
a  well  known  land  and  seascape 
artist. 
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CIRCLLATION 

Expansion  moves  made 
to  meet  suburban  sprawl 


By  (ierahl  B.  Healey 

Keen  competition  in  the  El- 
Kin,  Illinois  area  coupled  with 
suburban  sprawl  prompted  the 
Daily  Courier-News  in  that  city 
to  branch  out  with  area  offices 
and  weekly  shoppers  in  several 
locations  and  resulted  in  a  15 
l)ercent  circulation  increase  in 
one  year. 

John  J.  MacDonald,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Courier- 
News,  traced  the  newspaper’s 
sroud-h  in  the  past  several 
months  during  a  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  conference  in  Indianapolis. 

With  competition  from  four 
Chicago  dailies,  seven  suburban 
(lailies  and  more  than  100  w'eek- 
lies,  the  Courier-News,  located 
4(1  miles  from  downtown  Chi¬ 
cago,  had  reached  the  satura¬ 
tion  point  in  circulation  as  cov¬ 
erage  reached  more  than  90 
))ercent  of  Elgin  households. 

Management  realized  that  if 
it  were  going  to  show  a  circula¬ 
tion  gain  and  satisfy  adver¬ 
tisers,  it  was  going  to  have  to 
move  out  of  the  city  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  outside  area. 

Two  area  offices  were  opened 
— in  Roselle  and  Crystal  Lake 
— where  new  communities  were 
emerging  and  housing  tracts 
had  sprung  up  around  a  sleepy 
farm  community. 

Area  page  developed 

An  area  page  was  developed 
for  the  two  areas  which  was 
the  front  page  of  the  second 
section.  Each  carried  area  and 
local  news.  Circulation  rose 
slowly. 

Another  office  was  opened  in 
St.  Charles  and  the.  Courier- 
News  began  building  circula¬ 
tion  in  that  area. 

Still,  management  realized 
the  paper  was  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  growth  all  around  El¬ 
gin.  Avei-age  annual  circulation 
increase  had  declined  from 
about  1,000  per  year  to  600. 

Although  the  Courier-New’s 
is  a  full  service  daily,  carrying 
local,  regional,  state,  national 
and  international  news,  it  did 
not  fare  well  in  the  outlying 
areas.  Turnover  was  high.  Cost 
of  writing  a  subscriber  order 
w'as  high.  Erratic  press  starts 
adversely  affected  service. 

The  paper  wasn’t  being 
Iwught  because  it  was  local, 
MacDonald  said.  It  was  learned 
the  paper  was  “playing”  to  a 


varied  audience.  To  the  north 
and  west  it  had  a  rural  audi¬ 
ence,  to  the  east  and  south 
the  suburbanites.  Newcomers 
from  all  over  the  world  were 
showing  up  regularly  in  the 
smaller  communities  surround¬ 
ing  Elgin. 

Two  more  offices 

Last  year,  the  Courier-News 
opened  two  more  area  offices,  in 
Wheaton  and  Woodstock.  To 
these  offices,  as  in  the  others, 
were  assigned  news  reporters, 
advertising  space  salesmen  and 
circulation  personnel. 

The  regular  three  editions 
were  abandoned  and  fiv^e  edi¬ 
tions  created  —  McHenry 
County,  Dupage  County,  Kane 
County,  Cook  County  and  home 
editions. 

School  sports  coverage  w’as 
expanded.  Area  news  reporters 
began  to  generate  local  copy — 
an  average  of  200  column  inches 
per  day  per  zone.  As  news  was 
zoned  so  were  advertising  pro¬ 
grams. 

TWX  had  lieen  in  use  to  send 
news  copy  from  the  area  of¬ 
fices,  but  with  the  addition  of 
more  offices  the  copy  flow  w'as 
slow.  The  Xerox  Telecopier  was 
installed  in  each  office  and  two 
receivers  in  the  main  office  in 
Elgin.  Copy  flow  was  speeded 
and  solved  the  news  transmis¬ 
sion  problem. 

The  zoned  editions  were  ex- 
})osed  to  readers  through  a 
heavw  sampling  program.  Best 
results  were  obtained  vvith  a 
four  week  sample  and  plenty 
of  promotion.  Sampling  w'as 
done  consecutively  in  the  zones 
with  follow'-up  canvassing 
through  the  carrier  boy  force. 
Telephone  solicitation  was  next 
and  by  the  end  of  last  May  the 
ABC  paid  had  been  increased 
by  2,000.  This  was  done  in  the 
face  of  a  20  percent  circulation 
price  increase  in  February  from 
50  cents  per  week  to  60  cents. 

Tv  section  added 

To  help  keep  vacation  stops 
to  a  minimum  and  to  offer  a 
better  Saturday  package  a  tv 
section  vras  introduced  early  in 
June.  Acceptance  of  the  tv  sec¬ 
tion  was  good. 

The  Courier-News  had  been 
sold  to  wholesalers  on  a  no-re¬ 
turn  basis  and  dealer  sales 
were  few.  After  analysis,  the 


pa))er  started  allowing  returns 
and  dealer  sales  almost  doubled, 
with  little  additional  expense 
for  newsprint. 

As  the  Copley  newspaper 
reached  out  into  its  secondary 
market  areas  its  paid  circula¬ 
tion  coverage  diminished,  which 
made  advertising  sales  difficult. 
To  overcome  the  objection  to 
diminished  coverage  the  pub¬ 
lication  developed  weekly  shop¬ 
pers.  Two  shoppers  were  dis¬ 
tributed  only  to  non-subscrib¬ 
ers  of  the  daily,  thus  affording 
the  advertiser  saturation  cov¬ 
erage  of  his  own  market  area 
when  he  used  the  daily  paid, 
however  small  that  coverage 
might  be,  and  the  area  shopper. 
A  pick-up  advertising  rate  is 
provided  and  the  combination 
package  is  attractive  to  most 
advertisers. 

MacDonald  said  the  shoppers 
provided  a  real  bonus.  It  was 
learned  that  many  Elgin  ad¬ 
vertisers,  as  they  reached  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  into  the  retail 
trading  zone  to  build  their  own 
revenue  volumes,  had  been  buy¬ 
ing  ad  space  in  several  of  the 
weeklies  and  sometimes  in  the 
area  dailies  supplementing  their 
Courier  News  ad  budget. 

Schedules  dropped 

When  the  shoi)pei*s  were 
introduced  many  retailers 
dropped  their  schedules  in  the 
outlying  papers  and  reached 
their  customers  in  these  areas 
through  the  Courier-News  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 

In  most  cases,  it  was  more 
economical  to  buy  the  daily/ 
shopper  combination,  and  cov¬ 
erage  was  found  to  be  as  good, 
sometimes  better.  Larger  shares 
of  the  retailers’  ad  budgets 
were  gained  and  a  one-order 
billing  system  was  installed, 
which  proved  most  convenient. 
The  advertiser  had  only  to  pre¬ 
pare  one  ad  layout.  During 
1970  the  Courier-News  was 
showing  8  to  25  percent  in¬ 
creases  monthly  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

At  the  end  of  1970  a  15  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  circulation  had 
been  registered  and  manage¬ 
ment  now  is  discussing  a  gain 
of  5,000  in  1971. 

The  Courier-News  also  is  ex¬ 
ploring  the  establishment  of  a 
Sunday  edition  and  there  are 
some  opportunities  for  a  farm 
section,  perhaps  on  a  zoned 
basis. 


Copley  files  denial 
in  ad  rate  complaint 

Entering  a  denial  that  it  of¬ 
fered  below  cost  rates  in  a  free 
distribution  newspaper,  the 
Courier-News  Advertiser,  attor¬ 
neys  for  Copley  Press  Inc.  an¬ 
swered  an  injunction  suit  filed 
by  the  Paddock  Corporation, 
publishers  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Specifically,  Copley  denied 
that  there  is  any  “nomi”  in  the 
publication  of  newspapers  as  to 
whether  or  not  revenue  is  de¬ 
rived  by  a  newspaper  from  both 
the  sale  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  sale  of  advertising  space. 

In  the  deniel,  Copley  admitted 
that  it  has  assumed  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Wheatov.  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal  and  the  Wheaton  Sun¬ 
day  Journal,  and  has  virtually 
completed  negotiations  ( E&P, 
April  17)  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  other  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  northwest  suburbs 
of  Chicago. 

Besides  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  sought  against  Copley 
(E&P,  April  17)  Paddock  is  also 
claiming  $1,3.50,000  in  treble 
damages. 


Promotion  winners 
in  circulation  group 

Winners  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  awards  were  announced  at 
the  55th  semi-annual  convention 
of  the  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  recently 
at  Hershey,  Pa. 

They  were : 

Over  75,000  circulation — 
Washington  Star,  William  G. 
Merritt;  25,000  to  75,000  circu¬ 
lation — News  Tribune,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.,  I..  Scott  Olsen; 
under  25,000  circulation — Get¬ 
tysburg  (Pa.)  Times,  McKnight 
Guise. 

Newspaperboy  Day — over  75,- 
000  circulation — Passaic  (N.J.) 
Herald  News,  William  P.  Mona¬ 
han;  25,000  to  75,000  circulation 
— News  Tribune,  Woodbridge, 
N.J.,  L.  Scott  OLsen;  under  25,- 
000  circulation — Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  Wendell  H. 
Wright. 

Best  promotion  display  — 
Washington  Star,  William  G. 
Merritt. 


Daily’s  new  plant 

The  Daily  Olympian  at 

Olympia,  Wash,  plans  constnic- 
tion  soon  of  its  new  $1  million 
plant.  The  tw'0-stor>"  120  x  144- 
foot  building  will  contain  a 

total  of  30,800  square  feet  of 
space,  said  John  A.  Scott,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Target  date  for  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  new  facility  is 

early  in  spring  1972.  Location 
is  at  Fourth  Avenue  East  and 
Tullis  St. 
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PR /INDEX  is  a  regular  E&P  feature  appearing  in  the 
first  issue  of  each  month.  Listings  are  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed. 


If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  belongs  in  PR /INDEX.  Write  for  your  com¬ 
plete  PR/INDEX  kit,  or  use  coupon  to  order  your  listing. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm  , 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W  I 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of  ^ 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354-  i 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file!  i 


BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings. 
4x5  color  transparencies.  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8x10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn..  3201  Frederick.  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES — Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto.  Canada. 
Photos,  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing.  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs:  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner.  manager — 
Nows  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport.  Washington.  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


HOUSING:  MANUFACTURED 


FACTS.  PHOTOS.  NEWS  FEATURES  on  mobile 
and  modular  housing  which  provided  67%  of 
all  home  sales  under  $25,000  last  yr.  Up  date 
your  knowledge:  Write  Jerry  Bagley,  PR  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Assn..  6650 
Northwest  Hwy..  Chicago.  III.  60631. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact;  Stephen  R.  Lawrence.  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 

For  Information  on  personal  and  commercial 
property  and  casualty  coverages  and  services 
here  and  abroad.  Contact:  Robert  W.  Kirsch- 
baum.  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Robert  H.  Prall,  Manager,  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Marjorie  Black,  Public  Relations  Rep¬ 
resentative,  150  William  Street,  New  York 
10038.  Telephone:  (212)  732-8400. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod- 
ucTS  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020:  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150.000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  gen«ral  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence. 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800. 
Washington.  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


_ COMMUNICATIONS _ 

FACTS.  NEWS.  FEATURES— Mobile  radio, 
microwave,  data  communication,  visual  com¬ 
munication,  telecommunication.  Communica¬ 
tions  as  a  natural  resource.  Communications 
in  the  future.  Dick  Page,  Manager-Editorial 
Services,  General  Electric  Communication  Sys¬ 
tems.  Box  4197,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24502. 
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monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . 

COPY: 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  end  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


ELECTRONICS  ■ 

'  I 

LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  in  subscription  TV  and  j 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research.  I 

Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W  I 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other  ■ 

background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting,  I 

TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out-  I 

doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith  ■ 

Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue,  I 

Chicago— 60639,  or  call  312-745-5035.  I 
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PROMOTION 


J-career  contest 
is  house  ad  source 


By  George  Wilt 

If  there’s  any  single  i)roino- 
tion  medium  that’s  used  by  all 
newspapers,  it’s  advertising 
space  in  one’s  own  newspaper. 

A  newspaper’s  advertising  in 
it’s  own  i)ages  goes  by  many 
names.  Some  call  them  “house” 
ads.  Others  use  the  term  “of¬ 
fice”  ads.  Many  refer  to  them 
as  in-})aper  promo. 

Some  newspapers  schedule 
their  in-paper  ads  (let’s  call 
them  that,  for  now)  on  a  must 
basis,  others  put  them  through 
•saying,  “run  this  when  you 
can,”  and  many  keep  a  file  of 
ads  on  the  hook  to  be  used  as 
fillers,  primarily  in  the  earlier 
editions. 

In-paper  copy  takes  the  wid¬ 
est  variety  of  objectives — to 
promote  classified  advertising, 
to  announce  public  service  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  call  attention  to  up¬ 
coming  editorial  features,  or  to 
enhance  the  newspaper’s  image 
in  the  community.  At  many) 
newspapers,  the  web  presses 
have  a  voj-acious  ai)petite,  gob¬ 
bling  up  promotion  ads  at  a 
furious  rate.  One  metropolitan 
daily’s  promotion  manager  told 
us  that  he  keeps  more  than 
KK)  ads  of  varying  size  ready 
at  all  times. 

Now,  the  Newspajjer  Fund 
is  providing  newspapers  with  a 
new  source  of  “house  ads”  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  careers  in 
newspaper  work,  certainly  a 
worthwhile  subject. 

Students  in  college  journal¬ 
ism  departments  have  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
a  foundation  encouraging  young 
people  to  consider  journalism 


Seven 

automated  film 
processors  for: 

•  Line  and  halftone  film 
to  48"  wide 

•  Photocomposition 

•  Continuous  tone  color 
separations  to  24"  wide 


careers,  to  enter  a  national 
competition  in  which  winning 
ads  will  be  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  Newspaper  Fund 
is  supported  by  Dow  Jones  and 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  National 
Observer,  Barron’s,  and  the 
Dow  Jones  News  Services. 

S;100  scholarships  will  be 
presented  to  the  students  pre¬ 
paring  each  of  the  five  winning 
ads.  The  ads  will  be  reproduced 
in  a  variety  of  sizes,  and  will 
be  distributed  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund  at  no  charge  to  news¬ 
papers  wishing  to  use  them. 
Each  ad  will  provide  space  for 
the  newspaper’s  nameplate,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  the  newspaper  is  interested 
in  encouraging  journalistic  tal¬ 
ent.  The  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  threefold: 

1.  It  will  inform  all  young 
readers  about  newspaper  ca¬ 
reers,  and  will  refer  the  reader 
to  sources  of  information  about 
the  profession. 

2.  It  will  give  all  newspapers 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  to  their 
readers  that  the  industry  is 
looking  for  the  most  talented 
young  people,  to  better  ser\"e 
their  communities. 

3.  It  will  provide  scholarship 
aid  to  journalism  students  who 
submit  the  winning  advertise¬ 
ments,  while  causing  all  stu¬ 
dents  submitting  entries  to  ex- 
ploie  for  themselves  career  op¬ 
portunities  in  newspaper  work. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  will 
receive  all  entries,  and  will  se¬ 
lect  the  five  winners.  Deadline 
for  entries  is  May  15.  News¬ 
papers  interested  in  seeing  a 
sample  copy  of  the  winning  ads 
are  invited  to  write  Tom  Eng- 
leman.  The  Newspaper  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08540. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
- '  PRODUCTS 

iroa 

Pako  Corporation  •  Minneapolis  5S440 


ROAD  RACING  —  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  will  continue 
its  affiliation  with  road  racing 
by  si)onsoring  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Tribune  Canadian-Amer- 
ican  Challenge  Cup  Race  at 
Donnybrooke,  near  Brainerd, 
Minn.,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Bower  Hawthorne,  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor.  The  1971  Can-Am,  to  be 
held  Sept.  11-12,  will  include 
a  total  minimum  purse  of  $75,- 
000,  with  $55,000  to  be  split 
among  the  top  20  finishers  of 


the  70-lap,  210-mile  Sept.  12  i 
race,  and  $20,000  to  be  split  i 
among  the  top  10  qualifying-  i 
round  drivers  Sept.  11. 

More  than  23,000  atended 
last  year’s  inaugural  Tribune 
Can-Am,  a  record  crowd  at 
Donnybrooke.  Advance  ticket 
sales  of  more  than  $20,000, 
primarily  the  result  of  coupon 
advertisements  published  in  the 
Tribune,  set  another  record. 

*  ♦  * 

FOOD  AWARD  —  Detroit 
Xews  promotion  and  research 
director,  Ted  Grofer,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  manager,  John  J. 
McCasey,  received  engraved 
awards  fi’om  the  Food  Industry 
Council,  a  division  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  “Continued  loyal 
support  to  the  Detroit  Food  and 
hospitality  industiy.”  The 
awaids  were  presented  by  Eu¬ 
gene  W.  Peterson,  president  of 
the  Food  Industry  Council,  and 
J.  E.  Stedman,  manager  of  the 
Council.  The  News’  merchan¬ 
dising  department  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  seivices  for 
area  food  and  hospitality  firms. 

#  *  « 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS— The 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  has  been 
co-sponsoring  an  African  Violet 
Show  in  its  community  room 
for  the  past  five  years.  This 
year’s  show  was  centered 
around  the  theme,  “The  won¬ 
derful  World  of  Newspapers.” 
Program  for  the  1971  event  was 
in  newspaper  format,  with  the 
nameplate,  “The  Daily  Violet,” 
printed  in  black  and  violet 
(what  else?).  Backdrop,  at  the 
end  of  the  room  was  a  blow-up 
of  the  front-page.  Classifica¬ 
tions  followed  the  newspaper 
theme,  with  divisions  for 
“Wonderful  world  of  action  and 
opinion,”  “Wonderful  world  of 
women,”  “Wonderful  world  of 
sports,”  “Wonderful  world  of 
cartoons,”  and  “Wonderful 
world  of  advertising.” 

>k  *  * 

EDUCATION— One  of  the 
results  of  the  f^eiv  York  Times' 
Education  and  Camp  Directory 
published  as  part  of  the  Times’ 
Annual  Survey  of  Education,  is 
a  56-page  booklet,  reprinting 
all  of  the  advertisements  from 
the  section.  Acording  to  Mark 
Senigo,  promotion  director,  the 
Times  distributes  about  2,500 
copies  of  the  jumbo  reprint 
booklet  to  education  and  camp 
advertisers  and  prospects.  Cou- 
;  pon  house-ads  offer  copies  to 
,  the  Times’  readers,  with  an- 
■  other  5,000  mailed.  Cover  of  the 

•  booklet  shows  a  student’s  foot- 
!  locker  in  black  and  gold,  with 

*  “The  New  York  Times  1971 
-  Education  and  Camp  Direc- 
t  toiy”  stencilled  on  the  front. 

[  Advertisements  from  725 


schools  and  camps  are  reprinted 
in  the  booklet,  making  it  almost 
as  useful  as  a  volume  of  Love- 
joy’s  for  parents  and  educators. 

>•>  *  * 

GOLF  ISSUE  —  The  New 
York  Sunday  News  got  triple 
value  from  the  cover  art  for 
its  Golf  Issue,  to  be  published 
June  13,  the  week  of  the  U.S. 
Open.  When  sports  illustrator 
Anthony  Ravielli  submitted  a 
comprehensive  color  layout,  it 
was  used  for  the  first  mailing 
piece  announcing  the  issue, 
which  includes  lollow-up  cov¬ 
erage  by  News  photographers 
and  reporters  from  the  Masters 
and  PGA  tournaments.  When 
the  finished  art  was  received, 
it  was  used  for  the  follow-up 
mailing.  The  issue  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  with  in-paper  ads,  radio, 
posters  on  News  trucks,  and  at 
New  York  area  golf  clubs. 

*  *  * 

INVESTMENT  —  A  Cincm- 
nati  Enquirer  promotion  bro¬ 
chure,  “Cincinnati’s  Prime  Ad¬ 
vertising  Investment,”  points 
out  that  nearly  27  percent  of 
all  households  own  shares  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  with  Cincin¬ 
nati  ranking  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  ten  cities  in  stock 
ownership. 


St.  Petersburg’s 
souvenir  a  sellout 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  had  “SR  O”  response  to 
its  1971  Festival  of  States  sou¬ 
venir  edition.  Reader  demand 
was  so  great  that  the  supply  of 
the  Monday,  April  5,  mailaway 
was  sold  out. 

Times  circulation  director 
Joseph  F.  Yauch  reported  53,- 
743  Festival  Editions  purchased 
by  readers  for  mailing  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  pushing  the  day’s  total  cir¬ 
culation  to  244,325.  Sales  in¬ 
creased  more  than  10,000  over 
the  1970  total. 

Spring  celebration 

The  Times  traditionally  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Festival  of  States  edi¬ 
tion  as  a  climax  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg’s  springtime  celebration.  It 
reviews  two  weeks  of  fun  and 
excitement,  while  offering  an  at¬ 
tractive  profile  of  area  housing, 
business,  entertainment  and  life¬ 
style. 

The  edition  contained  208 
pages,  offset  color  photos,  per¬ 
ceptive  festival  reporting  and 
record  -  shattering  advertising 
linage. 

Lawrence  T.  Herman,  vice¬ 
president/sales  and  marketing, 
said  the  22,294  column  inches  of 
advertising  was  3,500  more  than 
ever  before.  Retail  advertising, 
alone,  increased  38.6%  to  12,836 
column  inches. 
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Senators^  quiz 

(continued  from  page  11^ 


Brock — Do  editors  ever  stand 
back  and  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  front  page  to  see  if  there  is 
equity  in  reporting?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  objective? 

CouEY — Any  paper  worth  its 
salt  tries  to  do  that.  Various 
pressures  force  an  equitable 
treatment.  To  achieve  objectivity 
we  must  have  talented,  better 
paid  reporters  and  editors  but 
can  anyone  be  completely  ob¬ 
jective? 

Carroll — There’s  always  a 
collection  of  second  guessers  in 
the  newspaper  office  and  a  post¬ 
mortem  on  every  edition. 

Awbrey — The  whole  content 
must  be  orchestrated  by  the 
man  running  the  paper. 

Noyes — You  can’t  judge  ob- 


Deaths 


Noyes — I  don’t  see  any  merit 
in  the  situation  if  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  owned  a  television 
station  in  Minneapolis  and  the 

Minneapolis  Tribune  owned  a  ,  , 

station  in  Washington.  Neither  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph; 
might  not  give  a  damn  about  April  18. 


Charles  H.  Cunning,  66,  re¬ 
tired  financial  officer  of  the 


the  other  community, 

Tunney — How  much  influence 
does  an  advertiser  have  in  de¬ 
termining  news  policies? 


Joseph  Stern,  79,  artist  and 
cartoonist  with  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler  for  46  years;  with 


Noyes — Our  business  office  York  World  1917-1922 , 


shields  the  editor  from  any 
knowledge  of  problems  with  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

CoUEY — We  don’t  pander  to 
advertisers. 

Carroll — In  40  years  I  have 
never  yielded  to  pressure  from 
an  advertiser. 


April  23. 

♦  *  * 

Esther  Bindursky,  66,  editor 
of  the  Lepanto  (Ark.)  iVei/; 
Record;  April  23. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mary  K.  Creese,  56,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Daily  Times-Call,  Loveland 
Daily  Reporter-Herald  and  Rock 
Springs  (Wyo.)  Daily  Rocket- 
Miner  during  the  past  25  years ; 
April  18. 


of  the  Washington  Post  who 
had  planned  to  retire  May  1; 
April  17. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  M.  Werthheimer,  81, 
former  publisher  of  the  Jewish 
Review  and  Observer  in  Cleve¬ 
land;  April  11. 

«  4e  4: 

Henry  W.  Manz,  75,  retired 
(1967)  general  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Building  Author¬ 
ity;  business  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times  from  1944 
to  1954;  April  14. 

«  *  * 

Harold  Ferman,  56,  former 
chief  photographer  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times;  April  7. 


John  P.  Parks,  62,  publisher 
of  the  Highland  Parker  and  five 
other  Michigan  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers;  April  12. 


Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot, 
76,  military  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  dur- 


Black  publishers 
honor  Mayor  Stokes 

The  National  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  76  black  publications, 

.  .  will  give  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  - - -  - -  — 

jectivity  by  one  days  paper  or  Cleveland  its  highest  award  ing  World  War  II;  later  with 
one  story.  We  strive  for  simple  annual  convention  in  At-  the  New  York  Post  and  General 

fairness.  Our  problem  is  to  de-  Janta,  June  17.  Features  Corp.;  April  21. 

fine  what  is  important  for  peo-  mu  »»  •  4.  j  r  *  *  ♦ 

^  *  The  Mayor  was  nominated  for  _ _ _ _ 

the  honor  by  the  Cleveland  Call  Lawrence  Haas,  79,  a  former  newspa- 

&  Post,  a  Negro  paper  in  Cleve-  United  Press  reporter  m  South 
land  America  and  CBS  newsman  in 

Howard  B.  Woods,  publisher  ^ew  York  and  Washington; 
of  the  St.  Louis  Sentinel  and  ■  *  *  * 


pie  to  know. 

Brock — Do  you  try  to  find 
out  what  the  real  feeling  of  the 
communities? 

Noyes — The  tendency  is  to  get 
away  from  “the  hot  thing”  and 
deploy  specialists  to  learn  what’s 
really  going  on. 

Carroll  —  Young  reporters 
are  sensitive,  if  not  objective. 
We  have  an  interesting  situation 
with  former  editors  of  the  Yale 


Thomas  M.  O’Neill,  67,  po¬ 
litical  columnist  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  April  12. 

*  *  * 

Edward  W.  Bates,  88,  long¬ 
time  legislative  correspondent  at 
Albany  for  the  New  York  Her- 


pers;  March  24. 


former  associate  director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  head¬ 
ed  the  selection  committee.  He 
said:  “The  Cleveland  mayor  is 
an  inspiration  to  black  people 
throughout  the  world  and  an  es- 


Anne  W.  Donoghue,  56, 
woman’s  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  April  5. 


Rorert  L.  Eustace,  82,  Chi- 
con.sultant; 


Daily  News  and  the  Harvard  tablished  .symbol  of  black  politi- 
Crimson  working  side-by-side.  power. 

Awbrey — Jack  Knight  invited  Mayor  Stokes,  in  announcing 
Vice  President  Agnew  to  edit  his  decision  not  to  run  for  re- 
one  of  his  papers  one  day  but  election,  blasted  the  Cleveland 
nothing  came  of  it.  newspapers,  citing  his  battles 

Tunney — It’s  often  charged  with  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
that  news  media  contribute  to  Cleveland  Press.  “Newspapers 
violence  by  reporting  it.  should  he  put  out  of  business  if 

CARROLI4 — A  recent  survey  of  they  don’t  react  to  change  in  so- 


Paul  H.  King,  63,  retired 
(1961)  city  editor  of  the  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record  cago  newspaper 
and  former  United  Press  bureau  March  19. 
manager  at  Albany,  N.Y.;  April 
12. 


Reginald  M.  Cleveland,  84, 
a  former  renorter  and  exchange 
editor  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  auto  editor,  aviation 
editor,  then  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times;  April 
23. 

:ie  jfc 

Earle  E.  Voorhie.s,  71,  co- 


Jay  T.  Ansberry,  77,  retirc  l 
(1961)  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
laid  Plain  Dealer;  March  25. 

• 

Offsetting;  expense 

Sales  of  aluminum  plates  used 
by  newspapers  on  their  offset 
presses  may  become  big  busiess. 
The  Tuscaloosa  News  and  the 


North  Carolina  newspapers  ciety,”  he  declared  in  a  political  publisher  of  the  Grants  Pass  Ceutreville  Press  in  Alabama 


showed  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
content  was  about  crime  and 
violence. 

CouEY — This  is  an  angry 
world. 

Noyes — We  tell  it  all  as  far 
as  we  can  find  it  out. 

Brock — I  think  it  would  be 


speech  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

“There  is  not  enough  room  in 
Cleveland  for  me  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,”  he  said. 

The  news  that  Stokes  wouldn’t 
run  again  first  appeared  in  a 
composition  his  daughter,  Cordi, 
wrote  in  school.  The  Sun  News- 


(Ore.)  Daily  Courier;  April  21. 
*  ♦  * 

Basil  Fowler,  65,  rotogra¬ 
vure  advertising  sales  manager 


are  offering  them  for  25  cents 
each,  with  the  claim  that  there 
are  1,000  ways  they  can  be  used. 
Sales  are  brisk. 


tragic  if  all  of  our  newspapers  papers,  a  group  of  weeklies, 
were  totally  objective.  But  the  heard  about  it  and  developed  a 
trend  to  one-newspaper  cities  copyrighted  scoop. 


and  places  where  the  publisher 
also  owns  the  only  broadcast 
station  concerns  me. 

Noyes — There’s  keen  competi¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  Monopoly 


4-day  week  tried 

The  Samuel  Bingham  Com- 
jiany,  manufacturers  of  printing 


doesn’t  breed  an  irresponsible  rollers,  offset  blankets  and  in¬ 
press.  It’s  more  likely  to  be  fair,  dustrial  roll  coverings,  announc- 
Carroll — Single  ownership  is  ed  a  four-day  work  week  at  the 


not  deviltry.  It’s  purely  eco¬ 
nomics  and  the  estate  and  tax 
laws  which  cut  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  papers. 

CouEY — In  competitive  situa¬ 
tions  there  is  economic  pressure 
to  get  circulation. 


Bingham  plant  in  Franklin 
Park,  Illinois,  effective  May  17. 
Approximately  100  employees 
will  participate  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  said  James  K.  Brown, 
Bingham’s  vicepresident /re¬ 
search. 


NATIONAL  CRITICS  INSTITUTE  offers  intensive  4-week  work- 
study  program  in  Waterford,  Conn.,  July  11-Aug.  8.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  drama,  dance  and  movie  journalism  for  press  and 
television.  Daily  tutorials  with  established  critics.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  annual  Playwrights  Conference  and  premieres  of  14 
new  plays.  Rap  sessions  with  directors,  writers  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  Opportunity  to  work  backstage  and  in  other  produc¬ 
tion  areas.  Hard  work  with  occasional  free  hour  on  nearby 
beach.  But  don’t  count  on  it.  $500  fee  includes  scholarship 
assistance,  covers  room,  board  and  tuition.  Fourth  year. 
Send  applications  and  writing  samples  to  New  York  office, 
Eugene  O’Neill  Memorial  Theatre  Center,  1860  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023.  APPLICATIONS  CLOSE  MAY  31. 
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ANPA  stays 
aloof  on  CBS 
subpoena 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  decided  to  with¬ 
hold  its  support  from  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  its  at¬ 
tack  on  the  subpoena  power  of 
Congress  until  the  complex  is¬ 
sue  involving  press  freedom  is 
clarified. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ANPA 
directors,  meeting  in  New  York 
last  week,  voted  to  have  its  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  take  steps  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  “friend  of  the  court” 
in  the  appeal  of  Earl  Caldwell, 
Ncv  York  Times  reporter,  if 
the  Supreme  Court  decides  to 
review  his  case  which  involves  a 
grand  jury  subpoena  for  notes 
and  other  unpublished  material. 

The  .4NPA  reported  that  the 
directors  had  discussed  “with 
serious  concern  the  implications 
of  a  subpoena  of  extensive  CBS 
materials  by  a  House  Commerce 
subcommittee.” 

“This  matter,”  ANP.4  stated 


in  a  bulletin  to  members,  “in¬ 
volves  a  serious  constitutional 
problem.  The  First  Amendment 
guarantees  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  are  rights  of  all  the 
people,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  regardless  of  economic 
motivation.” 

The  subpoena  served  on  CBS 
called  for  the  production  of  all 
film,  tape  recordings,  records  of 
expense  and  persons  interviewed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  documentary,  “The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,”  which 
dealt  with  the  military  organi¬ 
zations’  public  relations  efforts. 

CBS  has  cited  the  lower  court 
decisions  in  the  Caldwell  case 
in  support  of  its  refusal  to 
hand  over  unused  material  from 
its  news  teams. 

Kegulatory  power  cited 

The  subcommittee,  according 
to  the  .4NPA,  relied  on  an  NBC 
case  decided  in  1943  and  the 
Red  Lion  case  (1969)  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  broadcasting,  because 
of  its  i)eculiar  and  unique  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  limited,  licensed  me¬ 
dium,  is  subject  to  government 
regulation  in  its  service  to  the 
people. 

The  ANP.4  noted  that  the 
House  committee  has  insisted 
that  “it  in  no  way  seeks  prior 
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censorship  nor  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  viewpoints  expressed 
in  television  news.”  Rather,  said 
.4NPA,  it  seeks  an  appropriate 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
producers  of  television  news 
documentary  programs  are  en¬ 
gaging  in  factually  false  and 
misleading  filming  and  editing 
practices. 

Under  the.se  circumstances, 
the  AN  P.4  board  asked  the  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  .4rthur  B.  Hanson, 
“to  keep  the  controversy  under 
review  to  assist  it  in  further 
clarification  of  the  complex  is¬ 
sue  and  in  determining  what  ac¬ 
tion,  if  any,  ANPA  should 
take.” 

• 

Dole  says  Dems 
lead  in  publicity 

Republican  National  Chair¬ 
man  Robert  Dole  accused  editors 
and  broadcasters  (April  24)  of 
paying  too  much  attention  to 
Democrats,  partly  because  of  a 
lack  of  Republican  press 
agentry. 

“The  giants  of  the  mass  me¬ 
dia  often  .seem  allergic  to  good 
news — just  as  they  seem  to  have 
a  gluttonous  appetite  for  bad 
news — when  Republicans  are  in¬ 
volved,”  the  Kansas  Senator 
said  in  a  talk  to  Indiana  party 
workers. 

He  said  the  GOP  Committee 
made  an  informal  survey  of 
statements  and  press  releases  is¬ 
sued  by  congressional  offices. 

“We  discovered  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  were  far  more  prolific,” 
he  said.  “They  were  winning  the 
paper  war  and  the  press  con¬ 
ference  war  hands  down,  at 
least  as  far  as  volume  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

“So  partial  blame  for  dispro¬ 
portionate  coverage  of  the  news 
must  rest  squarely  on  our  own 
shoulders.” 

• 

Paper  pays  $43,000 
to  agents  it  named 

Arthur  Kunkin,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press,  an 
underground  paper,  has  agreed 
to  pay  $43,000  to  49  California 
narcotics  agents  whose  names 
and  addresses  he  printed  in 
1969. 

The  settlement,  which  ended 
a  damage  suit  for  $15  million 
brought  by  the  agents,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Superior  Court  Com¬ 
missioner  Harold  V.  Boisvert. 

Kunkin’s  firm  last  December 
paid  $10,000  in  civil  penalties 
sought  by  the  state’s  attorney 
general  for  publication  of  the 
name  and  address  list  which  a 
former  state  employe  admitted 
turning  over  to  the  publisher. 


Hobby  deplores 
‘kook’  pressure 
in  editing  news 

W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Houston  Post,  says 
some  newspaper  editors  let 
“kooks”  determine  what  is  news. 

Editors  “persist”  in  putting 
on  the  front  page  a  story  about 
a  “paranoid”  black  who  wants 
to  kill  “whitey’,  while  they  put 
a  story  on  the  last  page  “about 
a  black  man  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  quietly  for  15  years  to  abol¬ 
ish  ghettos,”  Hobby  said  at  the 
Region  8  meeting  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  in  Hot  Springs,  .4rk., 
recently. 

He  said  editors  “continue  do¬ 
ing  the  same  for  a  cabinet  mem¬ 
ber’s  wife  who  thinks  she  is 
Marie  Antoinette”.  He  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  referring  to  Martha 
Mitchell,  wife  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Mitchell. 

Newsmen  do  as  good  a  job  of 
reporting  as  they  did  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  Hobby  said,  but  they 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
“rising  demands”  of  the  times. 

“We  hide  behind  childish  for¬ 
mulas  about  what  is  news,”  he 
said. 


Elizabeth  Whitney 
wins  Florida  award 

Elizabeth  Whitney,  a  reporter 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  has  been  named  winner 
of  the  Florida  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors’  1971  Distinguish¬ 
ed  Journalism  Award.  She  was 
honored  for  her  investigative 
series,  “The  Swamp  Peddlers,” 
an  inquiry  into  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  unusable  Florida  land  to 
northerners  and  foreigners. 

Mrs.  Whitney  received  a  check 
for  $500  and  a  plaque  at  the 
editors’  meeting  in  Cocoa  Beach. 
She  is  a  journalism  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University.  She 
joined  the  Times  in  1962  and 
specializes  in  writing  about  ur¬ 
ban  journalism  and  real  estate. 


Free  ads  for  students 

College  students,  16  years  of 
age  or  older,  are  allowed  two 
17- word  advertisements  free  for 
two  consecutive  days  in  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Province  to  seek 
summer  employment.  No  phoned 
advertisements  were  accepi^ed 
but  had  to  be  written  on  “The 
Job  Finder”  coupon  printed  in 
the  newspaper.  The  ad  will  be 
published  in  the  want  ad  sec¬ 
tion  May  5  and  6.  High  school 
students  will  be  offered  the  same 
opportunities  in  July. 
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Growth  of  Knight 
papers  is  forecast 


Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 
should  continue  its  growth  in 
1971,  stockholders  were  told  at 
the  annual  meeting  (April  27) 
in  Miami. 

Pi-esident  Lee  Hills  said  the 
company  “is  stronger  than  ever 
and  the  results  of  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  indicate  more  gains  this 
year.  Knight  reported  that  sales 
and  earnings  in  the  first  three 
months  rose  to  new  records  and 
earnings  per  share  climbed  to 
59  cents  from  49  cents  in  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  said  that  only 
two  out  of  five  of  the  500  largest 
corporations  in  the  country  in¬ 
creased  their  earnings  last  year 
“and  we  are  proud  that  KNI  is 
in  the  toj)  40  percent  of  its 
class.” 

Sixty  stockholders  attended 
the  meeting.  James  Fuller  of 
Coral  Gables  suggested  the  man¬ 
agement  should  “give  share¬ 
holders  more  of  the  earnings  in 
dividends.”  Chairman  James  L. 
Knight  said  that  because  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  company  and 
major  capital  improvements  the 
long  term  interests  of  the  share¬ 
holders  would  best  be  served  by 
a  conservative  dividend  policy. 

Knight  Newspapers’  1970  an¬ 
nual  report  indicated  a  long¬ 
term  debt  of  $47.7  million,  with 
interest  payable  quarterly  at  the 
current  prime  rate.  Hills  said 
the  reduction  in  prime  rates 
would  benefit  KNI. 

Chapman  cited  above-average 
circulation  and  advertising  gains 
for  Knight  papers.  The  industry 
as  a  whole  had  an  average 
growth  of  less  than  1  percent  in 
1970  compared  to  a  1.8  percent 
gain  by  KNI,  he  said.  KNI’s  ad 
revenues  increased  2.1  percent 
against  an  industry-wide  in¬ 
crease  of  1.6  percent. 

Chapman  said  the  company 
faces  “many  challenges  in  the 
year  ahead  as  we  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  our  advertising  progress 
in  Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  to 
settle  labor  contracts  in  those 
two  cities,  and  combat  inflation, 
modernize  our  plants  and  re¬ 
cruit  the  industry’s  best  execu¬ 
tive  talent  for  several  key  posi¬ 
tions  yet  open.” 

Editorial  chairman  John  S. 
Knight  responded  to  recent 
criticism  of  the  press. 

“The  name  of  the  game  in 
Washington,”  he  said,  “and  in 
every  state  and  local  community 
is  to  raise  serious  doubts  about 
the  credibilitv  of  the  press.  In 
large  part,  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  us  by  the  Vice  President 
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and  other  disgruntled  public  of¬ 
ficials  are  calculated  to  make  us 
unbelieveable  to  the  general 
public.  We  should,  I  think,  ac¬ 
cept  such  criticism  philosophic¬ 
ally  while  endeavoring  to  set  the 
record  straight  at  all  times.” 

Knight  added  that  if  editors 
yielded  to  “the  current  cackle 
about  newspapers” — that  all 
that’s  printed  is  “bad  news” — 
and  printed  “only  the  bland  and 
sanitized  versions  of  the  news 
our  critics  say  they  want,  who 
would  read  us?” 

• 

Jan.  u(i  linage  may 
run  in  May  22,  E&P 

Editor  &  Pi’blisiier  will 
probably  publish  the  January 
advertising  linage  totals  for 
newspapers  measured  by  Media 
Records  in  the  May  22  issue. 

This  target  date  is  based  on 
a.ssurances  given  by  Alfred  J. 
Stansfield,  president.  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  that  figures  for  January 
will  be  available  to  E&P  by  the 
second  week  in  May. 

Stansfield  said  the  delay  in 
getting  out  the  linage  reports  on 
schedule  has  been  caused  by 
problems  encountered  in  the 
changeover  to  the  computerized 
accounting  system.  He  said 
most  of  the  problems  have  been 
eliminated.  The  reports  include 
many  new  features  which  were 
adopted  late  last  year  following 
a  study  by  a  special  newspaper 
committee  formed  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives. 

He  said  subscribers  are  now 
receiving  their  monthly  city  re¬ 
port  for  January.  These  reports 
are  scheduled  to  be  finished  by 
May  8.  He  said  February  re¬ 
ports  will  be  sent  out  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  May, 
and  March  reports  are  planned 
to  be  out  by  the  first  week  of 
June. 

• 

Mill  closes  again 

Price  Company  Limited  has 
announced  a  second  shutdown  of 
its  newprint  mill  at  Kenogami, 
Quebec,  from  June  23  to  July 
12,  due  to  a  shaiiJ  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  newsprint. 

• 

Pnblislier  dies 

M.  Harold  Kelly,  60,  pub¬ 
lisher  Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Daily 
Register,  died  April  28,  appar¬ 
ently  of  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
been  with  the  paper  for  43 
years. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

4/21  4  28 

Berkey  Photo  .  H'/,  11% 

Boise  Cascade  .  45'/,  47% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  441/2  43% 

Cowles  Communications  .  12  12% 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  35%  35 

Cutler  .Hammer  .  34%  35 

Dayco  Corp . . .  19%  18% 

Digital  Equipment  69%  79yj 

Eastman  Kodak  .  80  85% 

Eltra  Corp .  28%  28Vi 

Fairchild  Camera  .  38%  45 

Foote.  Cone,  Belding  .  8%  8% 

Gannett  Co .  47%  50% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  56%  56% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  49%  50% 

Harris  Intertype  .  66%  65% 

Inmont  .  IBV,  13% 

International  Paper  .  37%  38% 

Kimberly  Clark  . .  32%  35% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  58%  60% 

North  American  Rockwell  _  27%  27 

Republic  Corp .  8  7% 

Richardson  Co.  15%  15% 

Singer  .  71%  73% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  50%  57% 

Time  Inc .  55%  UP/t 


Times  Mirror  .  46 


47 


White  Consolidated  .  23%  24% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Domtar  . 

. . .  14% 

14 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

.  13% 

15% 

Lee  Enterprises  . . 

25 

25% 

Media  General  . 

38% 

39 

Milgo  Electronics 

.  22% 

22% 

New  York  Times  . 

.  28 

27% 

PKL  . 

.  4% 

4% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

23% 

23 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

.  2|3/4 

20% 

Wood  Industries  . 

...  21% 

24% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

.  36 

35% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . . 

.  .  25% 

26l/y 

Cincinnati  Enc.uirer  . 

.  .  38 

38 

ComCorp . 

.  6% 

6% 

Compugraphic  Corp. 

16% 

16 

Compuscan  . 

12 

15% 

Datascan . 

6% 

6% 

Dow  Jones  . 

46% 

461/, 

DovIe,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

25% 

25'/, 

Federated  Publications 

.  .  42 

44 

Grey  Advertising 

13% 

12% 

Hurletron  . 

5% 

4% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

31% 

32'/, 

Photon  . 

10% 

10% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

9% 

13% 

Ridder  Pubs . 

.  18 

19% 

Interpublic  Groun 

.  23% 

23% 

Multimedia  . 

28% 

28% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

75/e 

7% 

B.C.  Forest  . 

23% 

23% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

18% 

19 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  . 

...  26% 

25% 

Southam  Press  . 

...  60% 

60 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

...  28% 

28 

Suiitliuin  Press  has 
first  quarter  gain 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  reported 
net  income  of  $1,718,000  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1971,  up  8.7  per¬ 
cent  from  $1,580,000  in  the 
January-March  period  of  1970. 

Earnings  per  share  were  55 
cents  for  the  first  quarter  this 
year,  compared  with  51  cents  in 
the  comparable  period  of  1970. 

Revenue  from  operations  to¬ 
talled  $26,786,000  and  was  up 
1.4  percent  from  $26,413,000  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1970.  News¬ 
paper  revenue  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1971  amounted  to 
$16,606,000  compared  with  $16,- 
606,000  compared  with  $16,054,- 
000  in  the  previous  year’s  first 
quarter. 

Wilson  J.  H.  Southam  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  Southam 
Press  Ltd.,  filling  a  vacancy 
created  by  the  retirement  of 
chairman  Philip  S.  Fisher. 


(iINN  reports  lower 
earnings,  sales 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa’s 
first  quarter  net  income  declined 
51  percent  to  $2,666,000  from 
$5,455,000,  it  was  reported  by 
Peter  S.  Paine,  chairman. 

Sales  for  the  first  quarter 
were  $84,223,000  as  compared  to 
$90,465,000  for  the  same  period 
last  year  which  was  a  record 
cpiarter.  The  company’s  operat¬ 
ing  income  fell  from  $12,879,000 
to  $6,176,000. 

Paine  said  the  company  was 
raising  prices  on  its  products 
and  eliminating  jobs  and  serv¬ 
ices  not  essential  to  operations. 
The  paper  industry’s  last  price 
increase  became  effective  in 
April. 

Multinietlia  net  up 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  and 
treasurer  of  Multimedia  Inc., 
announced  that  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  three  months  ended 
March  31  amounted  to  $834,675, 
an  increase  of  38  percent  from 
the  $604,162  for  the  same  period 
of  1970.  Operating  profits  rose 
llVz  percent  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  as  the  result  of  rate  in¬ 
creases  and  increased  volume. 

Per  share  earnings  increased 
to  32  cents  from  22  cents  in 
1970. 


GREAT  LAKES  PAPER 
NEW  DIRECTOR 


Keith  Campbell 


The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited  announces  that  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  held  on  April  27,  Keith 
Campbell,  Montreal,  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  Vice-President,  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  Following  mili¬ 
tary  service,  he  rejoined  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  in  1946  and  has 
held  various  executive  positions, 
particularly  in  labor  and  person¬ 
nel  relations.  In  1968  and  1970, 
Mr.  Campbell  served  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Treasury  Board 
of  Canada  on  the  conciliation 
boards  involving  postal  workers. 
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Mutual  benefits  seen 

_  spare  the  time  to  attend  CCI  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Com- 

•  board  meetings  in  New  York.  munications  Inc.  for  the  first 

111  I  I  111  Donald  Perkins,  executive  vice-  quarter  of  1971  registered  an 

president/sales,  was  retiring  overall  loss  of  5254,000  or  .12^ 
The  properties  that  the  New  The  entire  transaction,  Cowles  early  and  Charles  B  Brakefield,  per  shar^  chairman  Arthur  W. 

York  Times  Company  will  ao-  emphasized,  gives  CCI  a  long-  of  the  broadcasting  Schultz  reported  April  23 

quire  from  Cowles  Communica-  term  growth  potential.  At  pres-  Jyision,  would  move  to  the  Operatingincomewas  $7,634,- 
tions  Inc.  in  a  few  weeks  earned  ent  the  dividends  from  the  Company  if  WREC  is  000  as  compared  with  $8,902  000 

a  net  profit  of  $1.1  million  in  Times  stock  are  less  than  the  taken  over,  Cowles  said.  Also  last  year.  Advertising  gross  bl  i¬ 
the  first  quarter  of  1971.  Rev-  profits  from  the  CCI  properties  dropping  out  is  Fred  D.  Thomp-  ings  fell  from  $59,375,000  in 
enue  amounted  to  $13.7  million,  that  are  being  sold.  son,  president  of  Family  Circle.  197O  to  $50,918,000. 

as  compared  with  $11.8  million  Cowles  said  he  does  not  con-  The  Cowles  board  was  re-  The  loss  from  advertising  op- 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1970.  template  the  sale  of  any  more  duced  from  12  to  nine  members,  erations,  including  International 
For  the  same  period,  CCI  CCI  properties  to  the  Times  and  all  of  whom  were  reelected:  was  $182,000,  compared  with  in¬ 
shareholders  were  informed  at  he  noted  that  the  pending  deal.  Garner  Cowles,  Man^in  What-  come  of  $136,000  for  the  same 
the  annual  meeting  April  26  in  as  a  package,  relieved  CCI  of  uiore,  John  F.  Harding,  Vernon  period  last  year. 

New  York,  properties  retained  piece-meal  disposal  of  its  assets  C.  Myers,  Merrill  H,  Clough,  Schultz  said  the  loss  was  “not 
by  Cowles  had  a  net  loss  of  $1  to  raise  much-needed  cash  due  Thomas  R.  Shepard  Jr.,  William  unanticipated.”  “With  reduced 
million  and  revenues  fell  to  to  “onerous”  debt  agreements  Arthur,  John  L.  Weinberg  advertising  volume  due  to  busi- 
S17.5  million  from  $21.4  million,  that  required  the  maintenance  and  John  H.  Fischer.  j^ggg  uncertainty  and  the  lack  of 

They  include  Look  and  VenUire  of  working  capital  at  unrealistic  ^  offsetting  revenue  from  new 

magazines.  levels.  He  intimated  that  the  clients,  a  loss  had  been  bud- 

Resirictions  lifted  Juan  Star  was  sold  at  a  i„eome  down  Seted,"  he  said.  He  also  noted 

sacrifice  price  of  $10,063,000  to  lO'-n  that  first  quarter  has  tradi- 

The  transaction  with  the  Scripps-Howard  last  year.  Slightly  Irom  IV  tionally  been  one  of  the  weaker 

Times  will  have  benefits  for  both  addition  to  the  Memphis  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  re-  quarters,  and  is  not  indicative  of 


not  stand  for  reelection  because  posts  a  loss 

his  other  interests  required  his  -  nAfl 

full  attention  and  he  could  not  «|>Zi>‘*,UUU 


S17.5  million  from  $21.4  million,  that  required  the  maintenance  ^nd  John  H.  Fischer. 
They  include  Look  and  Venhire  of  working  capital  at  unrealistic  ^ 

magazines.  levels.  He  intimated  that  the 


Booth  income  down 
slightly  from  1970 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  re¬ 


magazines.  levels.  He  intimated  that  the  clients,  a  loss  had  been  bud- 

Resirictions  lifted  Juan  Star  was  sold  at  a  i„eome  down  Seted,"  he  said.  He  also  noted 

sacrifice  price  of  $10,063,000  to  lO'-n  that  first  quarter  has  tradi- 

The  transaction  with  the  Scripps-Howard  last  year.  Slightly  Irom  IV  tionally  been  one  of  the  weaker 

Times  will  have  benefits  for  both  addition  to  the  Memphis  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  re-  quarters,  and  is  not  indicative  of 

parties,  said  Gardner  Cowles,  station,  the  Times  is  acquiring  ported  operating  revenues  for  results  for  the  entire  year. 

CCI  board  chairman.  The  prin-  F'amily  Circle  magazine.  Cam-  three  months  ended  March  • 

cipal  effect  on  Cowles’  business  bridge  Book  Co.,  seven  journals  31^  equaled  $13,899,796  corn- 

will  be  a  release  from  restric-  dwtors  and  dentists,  and  pared  to  $13,137,356  in  the  Dorcmus  aeeiicv  shows 

tive  covenants  in  long-term  debt  three  daily  newspapers  in  Flor-  comparable  1970  period.  Net  ” 

agreements.  A  subsidiary  of  the  ida — Gainesville  Sun,  Lakeland  income  equaled  $1,240,900  or  income 

Times  is  taking  over  a  $15  mil-  J-edqer  and  Ocala  Star-Banner.  q2  cents  per  share  compared  to  Net  income  of  Doremus  &  Co., 
lion  Cowles  obligation.  Revenues  for  the  properties  in  $1^279,667  or  64  cents  in  the  advertising  and  public  relations 

CCI  will  be  able  to  improve  the  Times  group  were  $48.9  mil-  first  three  months  of  1970.  agency,  for  the  first  three 

its  properties  and  acquire  new  Gordon  Craig,  chairman  and  months  of  1971  was  up  12%,  a 

one.s  in  the  commum^cations  mcome  uas  approximately  $3  3  president  of  Booth,  stated  that,  record  for  the  period,  although 

busines.s  Cowles  stated.  The  milhon  In  the  first  quarter^  o^  comparative  gross  income  was  slightly  less 

sale  to  the  Times  will  result  in  the>  had  a  profit  of  $911,-  economic  ac-  than  last  year,  according  to 


CCI  owning  2.600,000  shares  of  dOfi. 


Times  Class  A  stock.  However, 


During  the  first  three  months 


tivity  quarter  to  quarter,  reve-  George  A.  Erickson,  board  chair- 
nues  in  the  1970  period  were  man. 


.>62,380  sharers  are  earmarked  of  19  <1  the  operations  of  effected  somewhat  bv  a  later  Net  earnings  amounted  to 
television  Cow  es  Communications  Inc.  gaster  period  which  defers  cer-  $125,000  or  29<»  per  share  as 
station  W  REC  in  Memphis  and  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  .$48,-  tain  advertising  revenues  into  compared  with  $112,000  and  26^ 

that  acquisition  may  not  re-  000  or  Pev  share.  For  the  the  second  quarter.  Operating  per  share  last  year.  Gross  bill- 

ceive  approval  of  the  Federal  comparable  1970  period,  the  expenses  in  the  per^d  in-  ings  for  the  first  quarter  totaled 

Communications  Commission  for  company  had  a  loss  from  op-  creased,  reflecting,  in  part,  an  $10,234,000  as  against  $11,339,- 

.several  months.  erations  of  $1,1.54,000  or  29<‘  ae/.  inrrn  _ 


u.e  reuerai  eomparame  luai  period,  tne  expenses  in  the  period  in-  ings  for  the  first  quarter  totaled 

communications  Commission  for  company  had  a  loss  from  op-  creased,  reflecting,  in  part,  an  $10,234,000  as  against  $11,339,- 

everal  months.  erations  of  $1,154,000  or  29<‘  3%  ^^lary  increase  for  non-  000  in  1970.  Gross  income  was 

CCI  president  Marv'in  C.  share.  R^nues  in  the  first  -jnioii  employees  which  took  ef-  $1,567,000  as  against  $1,588,000. 
W'hatmore  explained  that  under  quarter  of  1971  were  $31,173,-  fgct  February  1.  Directors  of  the  agency  voted 

.,ew  accoumins  rule,  the  coiu.  000  a,  ee„,par«,  w,,h  to  in“eS  the  VaSy  Se 

pany  will  be  able  to  carry  the  of  .$33,216  000  in  the  fiist  quar-  • 

aividends  received  on  Times  ter  ol  1^70.  ,  j-  -j  j  j? 

.stock  in  its  consolidated  state-  Stringent  economies  and  JWT  has  a  good  year  MayTl.  The  com¬ 
ment  as  long  as  it  holds  20  per-  changes  in  operations  resulted  despite  slowdown  panv  had  been  paying  8<?  during 

cent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  in  improvement  of  Look’s  posi-  ,  .r  ^  .  iQ7fi 

.shares.  The  block  involved  in  tion  in  the  first  three  months  of  Walter  Thompson  Co.  in- 

the  entire  deal  now  amounts  to  this  year,  Cowles  reported,  but  creased  worldwide  billings  4.4  , 

23  percent  but  would  be  reduced  a  “soft”  second  quarter  is  an-  over  1969,  to  a  new  high 

below  20  percent  if  W’REC  is  ticipated  because  of  the  lagging  million,  and  its  com-  Benton  &  Bowles 

not  included  and  those  shares  economy.  A  pickup  is  not  ex-  "'J^ssions,  fees  and  other  income  •  1 070 

remain  with  the  Times.  pected  until  the  la.st  half  of  the  4.8  percent  to  a  high  of  $114.5  increases  in 

There  is  also  the  possibility,  year.  in  1970,  Dan  Seymour,  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc 

W’hatmore  advised,  that  the  „  .  ,  .  president,  reported.  Net  income  ately  held  agency,  rep 

Times  might  issue  more  A  I®*'®*  board  for  the  ad  and  public  relations  billings  rose  last  year 

shares  for  acquisitions  and  thus  At  his  own  request,  John  H.  million  from  $202.2  mil 


Benton  &  Bowles  had 


pected  until  the  last  half  of  the  4.8  percent  to  a  high  of  $114.5 

million  in  1970,  Dan  Seymour, 


Pcrr>’  leaves  board 
At  his  own  request,  John  H. 


dilute  the  CCI  percentage  of  Perry  Jr.,  president  of  Perrj^ 
ownership.  Oceanographies  Inc.,  retired 


million  in  1970,  Dan  Seymour,  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc.,  a  priv- 
president,  reported.  Net  income  ately  held  agency,  reported  its 
for  the  ad  and  public  relations  billings  rose  last  year  to  $218.7 
agency  rose  10  percent  over  million  from  $202.2  million.  Net 
1969,  to  $7.3  million.  profits  were  24  percent  ahead 

U.S.  billings,  he  said,  were  of  1969, 


Cowles  .said  there  were  no  from  the  CCI  board  of  directors.  $438,000,000,  which  was  1.6  per-  The  agency  announced  that 
plans  now  to  sell  off  any  of  the  He  became  a  shareholder  (about  lower  than  1969.  Net  income  Victor  G.  Bloede  has  been  made 

Times  stock  but  it  might  be  done  9% )  in  the  company  a  few  years  U.S.  operations  was  $3,-  chairman  and  chief  executive 

to  raise  new  capital  for  Look  ago  through  sale  of  a  television  600,000,  unchanged.  officer.  John  S.  Bowen,  formerly 

magazine.  -41so,  he  said,  there  is  station  and  newspapers  owned  Billings  outside  of  the  U.S.  executive  vicepresident,  was 

no  intention  to  buy  additional  by  Perry  Publications  in  Flor-  rose  to  $335,000,000,  a  13  per-  named  president,  and  L.  T. 

Times  stock  nor  to  distribute  ida.  cent  increase.  Net  income  rose  Steele,  formerly  chairman,  was 

Times  shares  to  CCI  sharehold-  Cowles  announced  that  Perry  to  $2,800,000,  a  16.7  percent  named  chairman  of  the  execu- 
ers.  had  expressly  stated  he  would  gain.  tive  committee. 
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New  from  KING 


Robin  Adams  Sloan 


rushes  in  where  others  fear  to  tread 
...on  the  toes  of  the  high  and  mighty 


Who  is 
ROBIN 
ADAMS 
SLOAN > 


Sorry,  KING  can't  flw 
tell  you  that. 

To  reveal  his 

(her?  or  their?)  identity  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of 


Sloan  mingles  with  the  mighty 
—and  tells  all! 

Your  readers  can  ask  Sloan 
questions  about  the  inside 
secrets  of  the  power  people 
—the  questions  they’ve  always 
wanted  to  ask— and  get  straight 
answers.  No  matter  whose 
feathers  are  ruffled ! 

Give  your  readers 
the  column  that  will 
bring  you  tomorrow’s 
headlines  TODAY! 


TUB  fpOSSIP  COMliUK 

by  Robin  Adams  Sloan 


Available  3  times  a  week 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Weekend) 


First  Release:  Tuesday,  May  25 


To  learn  if  THE  GOSSIP  COLUMN  is  still  available  in  your  territory,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 
R,  K.  ROGERS,  General  Sales  Director  (Ling  FCUtUreS  SyUdlCate 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Area  Code  212  682-5600 


Rhines  to  write 
column  on  ESP 

Even  before  Commander  Ed- 
Rar  I).  Mitchell  experimented 
with  extrasensory'  perception 
(ESP)  from  the  moon,  Columbia 
Features  had  signed  the  team  of 
Doctors  J.  B.  and  Louisa  E. 
Rhine  of  the  Institute  for  Para¬ 
psychology  to  do  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  “The  Extrasensory 
World”  for  release  in  May. 

The  Rhines,  known  interna¬ 
tionally  for  their  research  and 
writings  on  ESP,  are  directors 
of  the  Foundation  for  Research 
on  the  Nature  of  Man  which 
sponsors  the  Institute  for  Para- 
])sycholog>'  at  Durham,  N.C. 

The  authors  of  the  new  col¬ 
umn  have  written  a  number  of 
books.  J.  B.  Rhine’s  “New  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Mind”  was  a  best 
seller.  The  Rhine’s  collection  of 
ESP  individual  experience  re¬ 


ports  has  grown  to  many  thous¬ 
ands  and  has  been  the  basis  of 
long  study. 

Columbia  Features  president 
Robert  Pearsall  said  that  the 
new'  column  will  keep  readers  in¬ 
formed  about  ESP  developments 
around  the  world. 

• 

100  newspapers  back 
’71  Soap  Box  Derby 

A  total  of  271  communities — 
10  more  than  last  year — will 
participate  in  the  1971  All- 
American  Soap  Box  Derby,  it 
was  reported  this  week  by 
Mason  Bell,  general  manager  of 
the  program  for  Chevrolet. 

Bell  said  some  100  newspapers 
will  serv'e  as  co-sponsors  with 
Chevrolet  and  its  dealers  in  the 
coasting  car  competitions.  The 
local  winners  will  go  to  Akron, 
Ohio  to  compete  in  the  34th 
“Gravitv  Grand  Prix”  on  Augu.st 
4. 


HIGHEST  HONOR  of  the  National  Cartoonists'  Society — the 
Reuben  statuette,  designed  by  the  late  Rube  Goldberg — is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Milton  Caniff  (right)  to  Alfred  Andriola,  creator  of 
"Kerry  Drake." 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 

The  Big  Mystery  of  1971 
“Who  is  Robin  Adams  Sloan? 

An  interview  with  Neal  B.  Freeman.  Executive  Editor  of  King  Features 
Syndieate,  on  the  subject  of  King's  new  columnist,  Robin  Adams  Sloan. 


0.  Are  you  Robin  Adams  Sloan? 

A.  No. 

0.  Do  you  know  who  Robin  Adams 
Sloan  is? 

A.  Yes. 

O.  Why  are  you  being  so  uncom¬ 
municative? 

A.  1  don’t  want  to  give  anything 
away.  We  are  very  protective 
of  Sloan’s  identity. 

0.  Really? 

A.  We  are  trying  to  obtain  cover¬ 
age  from  Lloyd’s  of  London, 
insuring  us  against  disclosure 
of  Sloan’s  identity. 

What  difference  does  it  really 
make? 

A.  A  very  great  deal.  To  reveal 
Sloan  is  to  subject  him  or  her 
or  them  to  the  army  of  press 
agents  and  favor  traders  who 
exist  solely  to  deflect  gossip 
columnists  from  the  Grade-A 
stuff. 

O.  I  take  it  you  do  not  think 
highly  of  the  current  crop  of 
gossip  columnists? 

A.  Let’s  say  that  I  don’t  see  any 
elbows-and-knees  types  who 
can  sell  newspapers.  Let’s  say 
that  I  don’t  see  any  columnists 
really  zapping  the  pompous 
and  the  put-on  and  the  causc- 
a-week  crowd. 


Q.  But  isn’t  the  whole  idea  of  a 
gossip  column  a  hit  old-fash¬ 
ioned? 

A.  As  old  as  the  language  itself. 
But  gossip  never  goes  out  of 
style.  Anybody  who  says  he 
doesn’t  like  a  good  piece  of 
gossip  is  lying— or  he’s  a  saint. 
We  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  readership  of  saints,  a 
course  of  action  E&P  could 
not  prudently  pursue,  I  should 
add. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  people  will 
Robin  Adams  Sloan  be  report¬ 
ing  on? 

A.  The  Power  People,  basically. 
The  people  who  exert  leverage 
on  the  economy,  on  the  media, 
on  public  tastes.  These  people 
arc  not  always  visible.  Time 
magazine  has  never  hoard  of 
some  of  them,  for  instance. 

Q.  And  Sloan  has? 

A.  You’re  catching  on. 

Q.  How  has  Sloan  heard  of  them? 

A.  Sloan  moves  among  them,  not 
as  a  journalist,  which  tends  to 
set  off  alarms,  but  as  an  ac¬ 
cepted  member  of  the  family 
of  influential  people. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  Sloan? 

A.  We  had  been  looking  for  high- 
octane  gossip  for  some  time. 


Everybody  was  institutional¬ 
ized,  with  connections  and  sec¬ 
retaries  and  junkets  and  plugs 
and  so  on.  Word  got  around 
and  some  of  the  big  names 
offered  to  come  over  to  us.  But 
we  try  to  make  a  modest 
breakthrough  with  each  new 
feature  we  bring  out,  so  we 
turned  them  down.  And  W’e 
began  at  the  beginning.  We 
went  to  somebody  who  really 
knows  the  Power  People  and 
laid  out  the  whole  idea.  In  a 
matter  of  weeks,  we  had  put 
together  a  package  of  inside 
knowledge  and  professional 
writing. 

Q.  Just  who  are  these  Power 
People?  Could  you  go  into  that 
a  bit  more? 

A.  I  suppose  they  are  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  followed  Marilyn 
Bender’s  Beautiful  People. 
People  still  care  about  sex 
and  fame  and  money  —  they 
will  always  care  —  at  least 
until  Original  Sin  is  abol¬ 
ished.  But  they  care  more 
about  the  ability  to  command 
sex  and  fame  and  money.  The 
ability  to  make  others  do  what 
you  want  them  to  do.  Power. 
It  is  the  current  national  ob¬ 
session,  I  think.  A  good  work¬ 
ing  definition  of  the  power 


relationship  is  that  between 
Messrs.  Rogers  and  Kissinger. 
One  must  be  closely  informed 
to  understand  the  nuances  of 
that  relationship. 

Q.  And  Sloan  does? 

A.  Yes.  You’re  beginning  to  like 
the  idea,  aren’t  you? 

Q.  Maybe,  but  how  do  1  know 
Sloan  can  keep  it  up? 

A.  What  you’re  really  asking  me 
is,  can  we  find  a  dope  addict 
in  the  Cabinet  every  week? 
And  the  answer  is  no.  At  least 
not  in  this  Administration. 
But  we  will  deliver  the  100- 
proof  stuff  more  frequently 
than  anybody  else.  And  1  have 
a  special  offer  for  you. 

Q.  For  me? 

A.  Let’s  get  together  once  a  year 
and  I’ll  show  you  the  stuff  our 
libel  lawyers  took  out  of 
Sloan’s  column. 

Q.  You’ve  got  a  date.  When  can 
we  look  for  Sloan’s  column? 

A.  The  first  column  will  be  for  re¬ 
lease  May  25.  It  w'ill  be  a 
thrice-weekly  column  on  the 
Tuesday  -  Thursday  -  W eekend 
cycle.  If  a  paper  wants  to 
break  the  release  date  of  the 
weekend  piece,  we  will  look 
the  other  way.  Many  papers 
will  play  the  column  in  week¬ 
end  sections  or  local  supple¬ 
ments,  but  w'e  can’t  hold 
everybody  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  I’m  looking  forward  to 
reading  the  column.  Please 
give  Robin  Adams  Sloan  my 
best  wishes  for  a  great 
success. 

A.  Thank  you.  I’ll  tell  him  or  her 
or  them. 
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‘Non-vitriolic’ 
cartoons  for 
weekly  papers 


John  (Jim)  Knudsen,  whose 
cartoons  have  run  in  The  Tid¬ 
ings,  a  Catholic  diocese  weekly 
in  Los  Angeles,  for  20  years  and 
have  been  syndicated  to  21 
church  papers  during  the  past 
year,  is  offering  his  work  to 
other  weekly  newspapers. 

Knudsen  plans  to  do  two  car¬ 
toons  of  political  nature  but 
“not  violently  vitriolic”  each 
week.  He  feels  his  years  on  a 
weekly  newspaper  give  him  in¬ 
sight  into  the  special  needs  of 
weekly  editors. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
THEODORE  I.  RUBIN,  M.D. 

Psychiatrist-Psychoanalyst 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


TOP  SECRET — An  editor,  attending  the  ANPA  convention,  visited 
the  King  Features  suite  to  learn  about  the  new  Gossip  Column  and 
try  to  find  out  the  identity  of  Robin  Adams  Sloan.  Sorry,  said  King 
spokesman,  "we  can't  tell  who  Sloan  is  because  it  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  column  to  bring  readers  the  inside  doings  of  the 
power  people." 


ist  came  up  with  a  drafting  Prof.  Midura  offers  1 
table  niche  in  his  work  room  , 
that  has  all  materials  within  coluillll  Oil  stamps 
easy  reach  “like  the  controls  of  A  new  column,  “Stamps  Are 
an  airplane.”  He  worked  for  an  Fun!”,  is  being  offered  by  Ed-  ! 
advertising  agency  in  Los  An-  mund  M.  Midura,  a  journalism  | 
geles  and  joined  the  Tidings  in  professor  at  the  University  of  i 
1947  as  an  advertising  artist  Maryland. 

and  then  moved  into  editorial.  The  new  offering  emphasizes 
His  cartoon  roughs  submitted  to  the  enjoyment  that  may  be  de- 
the  editor  developed  into  a  reg-  rived  from  stamp  collecting  by 
ular  feature.  discussing  the  many  ways  in 

The  weekly  cartoon  offering  which  the  hobby  may  be  ap- 
comes  from  the  Knudsen  Studios  proached  and  the  different  ac- 
at  P.O.  Box  3066,  Whittier,  tivities  and  projects  that  may 
Calif.  90605.  be  found  within  it.  It  also  offers 

tips  for  getting  the  most  out  of 
^  stamp  collecting,  including  the 

most  value  for  the  time  and 
.  money  invested  in  philately. 

A  f|U6Stlon  of  style  Dr.  Midura  has  worked  for 

on  today’s  fashion  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Bal- 

__  1  ,  ,  ,  timore  Sun,  the  Utica  Daily 

Hot  pants  have  ^come  a  hot  Press,  and  the  Syracuse  Post- 
question  among  editors  at  the  standard.  He  has  been  a  stamp 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  collector  for  27  years, 
question  is:  One  word  or  two?  details  on  the  column 

Lewis  B.  Edwards,  day  assist-  write  to  Edmund  M.  Midura, 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  10527  William  Tell  Lane,  Colum- 


CONVENTIONAL 

AIRCRAFT 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


CURSE  YOU  RED  BARON! 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


hotpants.  He  cited,  for  style,  of  media  services,  a  new  posi- 
Women's  Wear  Daily.  Ted  Prin-  tion.  In  addition  he  will  become 
ciotto,  night  managing  editor,  a  director  of  Communications 
was  willing  to  go  along  with  Counselors  Network  Inc.,  the 
AP  style.  media  buying  serAuce  of  Inter- 

Edwards  wrote  to  Rene  J.  public.  Maneloveg  has  been  pres- 
Cappon,  general  news  editor  of  ident  of  SFM  Media  Services 
the  AP  in  New  York,  for  a  de-  Corp.,  which  he  formed  after 
and  he  mentioned  that  resigning  from  BBDO. 
some  view  ,  one 

word  gets  from  the  sexy 

ff!  meaning  previously  associated 

^  '''^itti  the  subject.” 

Cappon  replied :  “Our  style  on 
^  4  pants  is,  and  will  remain, 

^  two  words.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  in  short  pants,  long 
John  (Jim)  Knudsen  pants,  hot  pink  and  so  forth.” 
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READ 

Lippy  the  Yippy 

A  step  forward  for  comic  strips. 
Something  NEW  is  happening. 

Southern  Cartoon  Syndicate 

6350  S.  W.  32  St.,  Miami,  FI.  33155 
Phones:  AC  305  667-6149  666-3651 


The  Weekly  Editor 

AWARDS  GAI.DRE 


1961  when  the  latter  bought  the 
Ipswich  Chronicle.  Curran  had 
been  a  copy  desk  editor  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  7>/c- 
ftram  &  Gazette.  Curran  was 
Ipswich  editor  from  the  fir.st. 


Ity  C.rai^  r<tnikiiisoii 

The  annual  New  England 
Press  Association  awards  din¬ 
ner  wasn’t  a  smorgasbord  but 
.John  1).  Curran  .Ir.,  editor  of 
the  Ipsii'ick  (Mass.)  Chronicle, 
made  a  lot  of  tri])S  to  the  table 
at  the  head  of  the  banquet  hall. 

The  evening  Iwlonged  to  Cur¬ 
ran,  his  paper,  and  North 
Shore  Weeklies  Inc.,  the  group 
he  works  for  and  is  associate 
publisher  of,  as  award  after 
award  (27  in  all)  went  their 


It  could  be  argued  that  North 
Shore  actually  publishes  six 
newspapers.  Each  week  the 
company  publishes  a  supple¬ 
ment  called,  simply,  the  North 
Shore  Weekly  Snyplement  for 
insertion  into  the  five  weeklies. 
What  makes  it  newspaperish 
is  that  it  carries  up-to-date 
news  copy  of  interest  to  the 
entire  county  of  Essex  which 
encompasses  the  five  weekly 
circulation  area.  The  supple- 


Nine  in  photography 

The  Ipswich  Chronicle  pulled 
down  nine  different  awards  for 
photography  in  the  NEP.4  com¬ 
petition.  Five  were  for  Curran 
and  his  work.  The  jness  asso¬ 
ciation  named  him  “pliotogra- 
pher  of  the  year.” 

The  photograph  which  won 
for  Curran  a  first  in  sjxd  news 
photography,  developed,  he 
said,  from  one  of  tho.se  “lucky 
situations”  newspeople  wca- 
sionally  find  themselves. 

An  Ipswich  policeman,  after 


Bialek  refutes  concerned  citizens’ 


Debate  heated  over  $t,n90f-  brood  support  seen 
l«nebrook  PCD  bncs  ♦or  treotment  ploni 


way. 

Cuiran  didn’t  have  the 
judges  payed  off,  but  the  «iual- 
ity  put  into  his  i)aper  payed 
off  for  him  when  the  Chronicle 
was  dubbed  the  “All  New  Eng¬ 
land”  general  excellence  award 
winner.  By  the  time  that  super 
l)lum  was  handed  out,  no  one 
in  the  audience,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  unassum¬ 
ing  Curran,  doubted  who  would 
get  it. 

The  Chronicle  is  one  of  five 
l)apers  in  the  North  Shore 
gi’oup,  (all  won  awards).  The 
center  of  the  circulation  area 
is  Ipswich,  about  40  minutes 
north  of  Boston.  Besides  the 
Chronicle  (3,800  paid  circula¬ 
tion),  the  group  includes  the 
Ameshury  News,  4,200  con¬ 
trolled  circulation;  the  Dampers 
Herald,  4,000  paid;  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wenham  Chronicle,  3,500 
controlled;  and  the  Tri-Town 
Transcript,  4,000,  also  con¬ 
trolled. 

All  printed  in  Ipswich 

All  the  papers  are  printed 
offset  on  North  Shore’s  Goss 
Community  press  in  the  group’s 
plant  in  Ipswich.  The  group 
also  prints  five  or  six  other 
weekly  newspapers,  including 
•some  college  publications. 


ment  al.so  carries  display  and 
classified  advertising  because 
the  county  is  small  enough  to 
give  ads  universal  drawing 
l)Ower  within  it. 

The  supplement  is  tabloid 
size,  as  are  four  of  the  week¬ 
lies.  The  Danvers  Herald  is 
broadsheet.  Running  16-24 
l>ages  a  week,  it  is  a  strong 
money  getter  for  North  Shore 
because  it  gives  advertisers  a 
chance  to  get  the  w^hole  county 
at  a  combination  rate. 

Curran  said  that  real  estate 
agents,  automobile  dealers  and 
the  larger  stores  use  the  sup¬ 
plement  heavily.  He  called  it 
“North  Shore’s  answer  to  the 
daily  newspapers.” 

He  said  too  that  because  of 
its  single  makeup,  it  facilitates 
the  production  of  all  five  new^s- 
papers.  The  printing  schedule 
is  Monday  through  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  group  itself  was  put  to¬ 
gether  by  William  S.  Wasser- 
man  Jr.,  starting  with  the 
Amesbury  paper,  in  1958. 
Wassei-man  i*emains  as  the  ma¬ 
jor  ow’ner  of  the  group  with 
Curran  and  general  manager, 
Romeo  Fournier,  holding  mi¬ 
nority  interests. 

Curran  joined  Wassennan  in 


an  evening  of  partying,  went 
berserk.  He  fired  shots  at  his 
wife,  at  his  house,  and  at 
policemen  when  they  responded. 

CuiTan,  as  it  turns  out,  was 
the  only  photographer  at  the 
scene.  He  had  been  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  when  notified  of 
the  situation. 

With  the  aid  of  the  owner 
of  the  book  shop  w'here  his 
wife  worked  (the  shop  was  near 
the  scene  of  the  shootings) 
Curran  was  able  to  get  near 
the  action. 

His  aw'ard  winning  shot 
showed  the  berserk  man’s  wife 
being  comforted  by  her  father 
against  a  background  of  her 
husband  being  placed  in  an  am¬ 
bulance  (unhurt). 

Not  all  the  photog^raphic  ku¬ 
dos  for  North  Shore  papers 
went  to  Curran  though.  Mrs. 
Selma  Williams,  editor  of  the 
Hamilton-Wenham  Chronicle, 
got  a  third  place  in  spot  news 
photos.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Preston, 
got  an  honorable  mention  in 
general  news  photography.  And 
Mrs.  Judith  Castle,  editor  of 
the  supplement,  got  a  first  place 
in  general  news  photography. 
The  ninth  award  was  won  by  a 
free  lance  photographer  whose 
work  appeai-ed  in  the  Chron¬ 
icle. 


THE  FRONT  PAGE  of  the  Ipswich 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  shows  the  make- 
jp  and  typographical  quality  which 
caused  judges  to  call  the  paper 
“top  notch" 

In  bestowing  the  honor  on 
the  Chronicle,  the  categoiy 
judges,  all  members  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association,  w’l-ote, 
“The  makeup  and  typography 
of  the  Ipswich  Chronicle  is 
textbook  perfect.  Careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  and  balance  con¬ 
tribute  subtlety  and  quality  to 
a  product  that  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  top  notch.” 

Curran  swears  by  tabloid  size 
newspapers,  saying,  “They’re 
easier  for  the  reader  to  read. 
Ads  get  a  better  display  and 
the  makeup  is  easier.”  He  said 
he  likes  broadsheet  page  make¬ 
up  too  but  complained  that  too 
many  “junky  little  ads”  get 
lost  on  the  large  page. 

The  Chronicle  does  run 
broadsheet  size  supermarket 
ads  horizontally  in  the  center¬ 
fold,  a  position  Curran  feels 
does  not  detract  from  the  ad’s 
readership. 

When  asked  which  aw’ard 
pleased  him  the  most,  Curran 
was  quick  to  cite  the  one  for 
general  excellence,  because,  “it 
reflects  on  everyone  at  the 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Chronicle  is  no  neophyte 
when  it  comes  to  winning 
aw’ards.  The  paper  has  been 
among  the  general  excellence 
prize  winners  for  eight  succes¬ 
sive  years  and  has  taken  first 
place  in  its  circulation  range 
for  the  past  si.x.  But  the  im¬ 
pressive  figure  is  the  total 
number  of  awards  the  paper 
has  won  since  Wasserman 
bought  it — the  number  is  59. 

First  time 

This  year  was  the  first  time 
though  that  the  Chronicle 
could  count  among  its  awards 
a  first  place  in  makeup  and 
typography. 


Chronicle  from  the  people  who 
run  the  paper  to  the  kids  who 
deliver  it.” 

He  told  E&P  that  the  plaque 
won  for  makeup  and  typog¬ 
raphy  was  hung  on  the  back- 
shop  wall  “where  it  belongs.” 

Curran  used  as  a  gauge  of 
his  paper’s  acceptance  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  it  receives  from 
readers  each  week.  He  said  the 
volume  rans  between  15  and  20 
a  week  normally  and  higher 
when  controversial  subjects 
are  at  stake. 

Curran  thinks  one  reason  for 
the  volume  of  mail  is  that  the 
paper  makes  an  effort  to  print 
all  letters — unedited  (except 
for  good  taste  and  libel). 
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2  in  contempt 
win  reversals 


Air  line  employes 
pay  $10,000  for  ad 


Nearly  $10,000  was  con¬ 
tributed  voluntarily  by  3,600 

rr.1  117  u  i  o  United  Air  Line  employes  to  pay 

The  Washington  State  Su-  ^  ui  4.  i  j  •  4.u 

„  .  ,  j  „  for  a  double  truck  ad  m  the 

preme  Court  has  reversed  con-  ■  rn  ■,  •4.,.  l 

C//ic«r/o  Tribune  urging  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  fly  United. 


Seattle  Times  reporters  who  re¬ 
ported  accurately  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  open  court. 

Sam  Sperry  and  Dee  Norton 
deliberately  ignored  Judge 
Thomas  G.  McCrea’s  order  when 
they  reported  testimony  received 
when  a  murder  trial  jury  had 
been  excused  from  the  court¬ 
room.  The  Judge  had  instructed 
reporters  not  to  publish  any¬ 
thing  ruled  inadmissable  while 
the  jurors  were  out  of  the  i-oom. 

The  reporters  appealed  their 
contempt  citations  and  won  a 
unanimous  decision.  In  this  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Judge  Walter  Mc¬ 
Govern  stated  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  facts  on  hand,  a 
trial  judge  does  not  have  the 
authority  “to  proscribe  in  ad- 
cance  x  x  reporting  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  those  events  which  occur  dur¬ 
ing  an  open  and  public  proceed¬ 
ing.” 

Judge  McCrea’s  order  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  improper  choice 
between  the  First  and  Sixth 


The  ad,  which  appeared  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  Tribune  on 
April  23,  was  created  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  employes  of  United, 
without  benefit  of  an  advertising 
agency.  It  consisted  largely  of 
18  columns  and  names  and  jobs 
of  contributors  in  small  type  and 
a  few  small  illustrations. 

The  employes  noted  in  the  ad 
that  the  economic  situation  is 
tough  for  United  as  well  as  | 
many  other  companies,  but  they  i 
said  they  work  for  a  great  air  I 
line  and  promise  to  do  every-  i 
thing  they  can  to  make  the 
United  traveler’s  journey  a 
happy  one.  Chicago  employes 
were  asked  for  minimum  $1  con¬ 
tributions  through  a  payroll  de¬ 
duction  in  a  letter  from  Stevan 
Grosvald,  a  Chicago  reserva¬ 
tions  office  employe,  who  had  the 
ad  idea. 


Two  policemen  seek 


Shield  penalty  Dessoflf  at  NACO 

A  court  in  Belfast,  Northern  Alan  L.  DessofT,  a  former 
Ireland,  this  week  sentenced  Washington  newsman,  has  been 
Bernard  Falk,  a  BBC  reporter,  named  director  of  public  af- 
to  four  days  in  jail  for  con-  fairs  of  the  National  Associa- 
tempt  after  he  refused  to  iden-  tion  of  Counties,  it  was  an- 
tify  an  alleged  member  of  the  nounced  by  executive  director 
Irish  Republican  Army  whom  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand.  Dessoff 
he  had  interviewed  with  his  back  joined  the  NACO  headquarters 
turned  to  the  camera.  Falk  was  staff  after  two  years  as  a  re- 
released  on  $120  bail. 


porter  for  WTOP. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Amendments  to  the  U.S. 
stitution. 


Con-  $12  million  for  libel 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS-CONSVLTAISTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WORKING  PARTNERS  —  Growins 
group  needs  talent  (editors,  managers, 
publishers).  Several  properties  in  sight 
Areas  3  and  4.  Unlimit^  potential  and 
opix>rtunity  for  ownership.  Write  N.J. 
Babb,  (Community  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P. 
O.  Box  1777,  Spartanburg,  S.(3. — 29301. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367 


James  Boone  heads 
journalism  foundation 

James  B.  Boone  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
-Alabama  Press  Association 
Journalism  Foundation.  He  suc- 


Identical  libel  suits  totaling 
$12.4  million  have  been  filed  by 
two  Charleston  police  officers 
against  a  Charleston  newspaper, 
its  publisher,  a  reporter  and 
acting  police  chief  Van  Brown. 

Officers  Robert  L.  Crouse  and 
Peter  P.  J.  Biagi  III  filed  the 
suits  against  the  Daily  Gazette 
Co.,  Charleston  Gazette  pub¬ 
lisher  W,  E.  Chilton  III,  re- 


ceeds  H.  Brandt  Ayers,  pub-  porter  James  A.  Haught  and 
Usher  of  the  Anniston  Star,  Brown. 


founding  president. 

Elected  to  serve  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation  was  Bar¬ 
rett  Shelton,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Decatur  Daily. 

The  secretary  is  James  W. 


Haught  is  charged  with  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  Gazette  with  pub¬ 
lishing  articles  which  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  charge  accuse  them  of  ac¬ 
cepting  bribes  or  payoffs  in  ex¬ 
change  for  protection  offered 


Hall  Jr.,  executive  director  of  persons  violating  laws, 
the  Alabama  Press  Association,  Crouse  and  Biagi  were  sus- 
and  the  treasurer  is  Neil  0.  pended  from  the  police  force  by 
Davis,  publisher  of  the  Auburn  Brown  who  accused  them  of  al- 
Bulletin.  leged  involvement  in  vice  pay- 

^  offs.  The  policemen  were  or¬ 

dered  reinstated  by  the  Police 
w;  I  u  11  1  Civil  Service  Commission  when 

Walthall  promoted  the  city  failed  to  produce  a  wit- 

Ed  C.  Walthall,  editor  and  *iess  at  a  hearing, 
publisher  of  the  Palatka  (Fla.)  • 

Daily  News,  has  been  named  d;  i 
corporate  vicepresident  of  In-  advertising 

dian  River  Newspapers  Inc.  The  The  Republican,  a  group  of 
announcement  was  made  by  political  newspapers  serving  30 
Gardner  Cowles,  president  of  the  counties  in  California,  is  open- 
corporation  which  owns  the  Pal-  ing  its  pages  to  national  adver- 
atka  property  and  the  Leesburg  tising.  The  monthly  tabloid 
(Fla.)  Daily  Commercial.  Walt-  newspaper  which  has  a  paid  cir- 
hall  moved  to  Palatka  in  July,  culation  of  over  55,000  has  here- 
1969,  from  Leominster,  Mass.,  tofore  confined  its  advertising  to 
where  he  was  publisher  of  the  regional  and  local  products.  The 
Leominster  Enterprise  in  the  national  rate  is  90^  per  agate 
Thomson  group.  line. 
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New  Income  Oppty. 
For  Local 

Newspaper  Owners 

If  you  now  own  a  local  daily 
or  weekly  paper  in  the  tri¬ 
state  New  York  Metropolitan 
area  or  anywhere  in  New 
York  State,  you  can  become 
independent,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  sophisticated, 
unique  sports  magazine.  Ex¬ 
citing  concept  allows  you  to 
publish  a  local  edition  with 
substantial  local  advertising 
opportunity  and  with  all  the 
strengths,  support  and 
appeal  of  a  major  magazine. 
Contact  a  representative  of 
Sports/N.Y.  at  (212)  753- 
1515. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKE?! 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
S  ales- A  ppraisals-Clonsu  Itat  ion 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vomon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  (Tlaremont,  Calif.  91711 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Braeh, 
Florida  33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SE4LLE4RS-HOGUE 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  As.  86201 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609.  Roseburg,  Oregon  9'7470 


CONnDEN-nAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastem  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

NORTH  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
15-miles  from  N.Y.C.  Good  income — 
$70,000  gross — attractive  offer — owner 
planning  to  retire.  Box  600,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspai)er  Broker.” 


WEIEKLY  in  Central  New  Jersey, 
ideal  for  reporter/wife  team.  Grosses 
$38M;  area  rapidly  changing  from 
rural  to  suburban.  Minimum  income 
$10M.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  410,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SEIM  I- W  EEK  LY  —  4,400  circulation  — 
nets  $28,000;  offset;  attractive  locale. 
$25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 
(714)  533-1361. 


SMALL,  PROFITABLE  DAILY,  Area 
1.  1970  gross:  $400,000,  First  time  of¬ 
fered.  All-cash  sale  desired.  Box  537, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


2  MISSOURI  OFFSET  WEE^CLIEIS 
Gross  $45M,  net  $19M.  $13M  down. 
Gross  $28M,  earned  |14M.  $16H  down. 
LP  Weekly — Gross  $20M.  earned  $9M 
JIM  SOUTHERN,  BROKER 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(308)  2T9-G345. 


Great  profit  opportunity  in  a  sports¬ 
man’s  paradise.  Two  Idaho  weeklies 
publish^  in  same  plant,  separate  com¬ 
munities,  One  County  seat,  strong 
economy  in  both  markets.  $105M  with 
JSi'M  down. 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
202.)  Foothills  Kd.,  Golden,  Colo.  S0401 
(303)  279-6345. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Maitazines.  Broadcjist  and 
PrintinK  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
513  W'.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


RETIRE  (or  build  an  empire)  ' 

in  a  State  of  Excitement  as 
l>ublisher  of  the  16-year-old 
IDAHO  FISHING  &  HUNTING  ' 

GUIDE.  Knock  that  daily  dead-  ;:<5 

line  with  one  publication  date  ' 
e.ach  year.  Gross  $40  to  $50,000, 
current  edition  underway.  Prop¬ 
erty  includes  mobile  office  units, 
excellent  accounts  receivable 
and  inventory — $29,500.  This 
won’t  last!  Write  Box  9367,  > 

Seattle.  Wash.— 98109.  .* 

_ Ph:  (206)  624-3845. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
fPayoW*  with  order  I 

4.week$  .  $1.10  per  lint,  per  Issue 

3-weelis  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weel(s  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numben  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Ramlttonca  should  accompany  claa- 
tlRod  copy  whon  submiftod  for  pub- 
lleefloo  onlost  crodlf  bat  boon  oa- 
tablisbod. 

d-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  ...  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  senice 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLT  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuutdav,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  whicb  ace  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received,  arc  valid  tor  1-yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

OHIO  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  with 
two  neighboring  County  weeklies  (un- 
opiK)se<l)  and  job  shop  for  sale.  Cen¬ 
tral  letterpress  facilities,  well  equipped, 
work  unsolicite<i,  large  trade  area.  Also 
two  slor>'  frame  plant  site,  upstairs 
apartment,  located  in  main  business 
district,  for  sale  or  lease.  Box  6!J2, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


yEWSPAPERS  WAyTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wanta  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossins  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


QUALIFIED  BUYERS  CALLING  daily 
for  weeklies,  $60M  up,  and  dailies.  Let 
us  get  top  dollar  for  your  paper.  Jim 
Southern.  Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo— 64138.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  OWNER  of  commu¬ 
nications  group  seeks  non-competitive 
dailies  in  Eastern  U.S.  with  at  least 
25,000  circulation  and  plevlges  to  retain 
present  management  and  iiersonnel. 
Replies  will  be  treated  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  579.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^IRCVLATtON 

SALES  SPECI.\LIST — circulation  serv¬ 
ices  organization  available  for  short  or 
long-term  oiieration.  zones  1  and  2. 
Box  608.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

IBM  Selectric  Com^ser,  21  type  fonts ; 
2  years  old;  maintenance  contract; 
with  ruling  attachment.  Save  $1,500. 
Kendallvile  Typesetting,  P.  O.  Box 
56,  Kendallville,  Ind. — 46753.  Ph.  1- 
219-347-2657  or  1-219-347-0853. 

INTERTYPE 

Model  C-4,  S#26000  with  four  maga¬ 
zines,  four  molds.  Intertype  quadder, 
feeder,  electric  pot,  mold  blower;  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
750  Valleybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 


AUTOMATED  LINECASTING  SETUP 
2  Friden  LCC-VF  perforators,  excellent 
condition ;  and  2  Comet  Linotypes 
#2017  and  1583  with  Autosetters  and 
all  safeties.  See  in  operation.  Inter¬ 
state  Ptg.  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1032,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.— 07061.  (201)  756-4900. 


PHOTON  200B  and  Photon  713-10  with 
3  Friden  perforators  with  Strad  units. 
Save  a  bundle.  (602)  264-0737  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Group. 


FEATURES  .AVAILABLE 
Don't  Miss  This  One! 

Outstiinding  xsTiter — 14  years’  news¬ 
papers,  wire  service,  scientific  journal 
. — offers  new  column  on  topics  of  the 
day.  Four  500-word  pieces  a  month, 
$40.  Two  samnles,  $20.  Box  610,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

^PRE^ ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
^pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2.6106 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PLAyTS 

FOR  SALE: 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  PLANT 
From  ’IVpographical  Award-Winning 
•  THE  PAPEK  For  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN” 
To  be  sold  as  a  PACKAGE 
MAJOR  EQUIPMi2^T  LIOTING 
1—6  UNnT  MOD  EX  V-22  COTTRELL 
1— ('OUNT-O-t’EYOR.  MODEL  104 
1— DIODE-GLASIER  STUFFER  #DG-320 

1—  HAMMON’D  EASY  KAS'TER  EK-6 

5— friden  LCC-VF.  2  PAN’EL.  7  LEVEL 

2—  FRIDEN  LCC-VF.  4  PANEL.  7  LEVEL 

1—  COMPUGRAPHIC  JTJSTAPE 

2—  PHOTON  71S  MODEL  10  TEXTMASTER 
2— PHOTON  200B  ADMASTER 

1— BROWN  COMMODORE  CAMERA-24 
Wl’ni  GAMMA  TROL 
CALL:  T.  L  DRUMMOND  (414  )  231-3800 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


GAIN  14%  MAKEUP  AREA  cai>acity 
with  jm.Spacemaker  Turtles.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club.  Medina,  Oh. — 44236 

TWO  INTERTYPE  MONARCHS 
Ser.  No.  33322,  33004 
These  machines  are  both  equipi>ed  with 
Star  Autosetter  ’ITS  operating  units, 
six  alternating  molds,  electric  pots, 
three  magazines,  Shaffstall  mat  detec¬ 
tors,  and  one  of  them  has  a  tape 
operated  Intertype  quadder.  Immediate 
delivery ! 

For  further  information  contact: 

MAGIC  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS 
132  Third  St.  W.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
—83301.  Phone  208-733-0931. 


PHOTON  713-10,  complete  with  8 
lenses  6  to  36  point,  film  canister, 
drum.  Can  include  6  film  strips.  Ehc- 
cellent  condition.  Original  owner. 
Harry  Green.  Jr.,  The  Record  Stock- 
m.an,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  16008,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80216.  Ph:  (303)  892-5551. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  Intertypes  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


ALL  YOU  NEED  for  Lino-Intertype. 
Ludlow:  Ask  Bert  Vandermeer,  2408 
E.  Louisa.  Seattle.  Wa  98102. 


200-A  PHOTON.  6-48  point  1  disk.  Can 
be  seen.  Will  supply  engineer  to  assist 
in  setup  and  train  operator.  “As  is — 
where  is’’ — $15,000.  Universal  Ptg. 
Equipment  Co..  750  Valleybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.— 07071.  Ph:  (201)  438- 
3744. 


JUSTOWRTTERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  IQngs  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-8223. 


MONARCH  INTERTYPES 

Serial  #32407.  32373 

Well  maintained,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  both  quipped  with  TOU 
75-5  Fairchild  Operating  Unit, 
electric  pot,  4  pocket  mold,  11 
EM  liners,  two  visilite  90  Chan¬ 
nel,  Shaffstall  Mat  Detector 
(new  1964) 

Price  each  . $7750 

G-4-4 

MANUAL  INTERTYPES 

Serial  #32296,  19599 
Both  have  electric  pot,  6 
pocket  mold  30  EM  Ejector, 
Two  Full,  Two  Split  Auxiliary 
Four  -34  Channel,  Mohr  saw 

G-4  MANUAL  INTERTYPES 

Serial  #32417, 
32416,  32306 

Electric  pot,  6  Pocket  Mold,  30 
EM  Ejector,  Full/split  Maga¬ 
zines,  Mohr  saw 

C-4  TELETYPE  SEHER 

Serial  #3  28505 
TOU  75-5  Fairchild  Operating 
Unit  electric  pot,  6  pocket 
mold,  11  EM  Liners,  Three 
visilite  90  Channels 

Above  priced  to  sell ...  no 
reasonable  offer  refused. 

R.  D.  Borgstadt  &  Associates 

5819  S.  Honore  Street 
Chicago,  III.  60636 
Phone:  (312)  436-5400 


MACHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 

MODEL  4400  ELLIOTT  addressing 
machine  with  selector  and  dic-strip 
attachment;  model  1560  electric  feeder 
for  Elliott  4400 ;  4  cabinets,  each  100 
trays,  for  Elliott  stencils:  Royal  elec¬ 
tric  stencil  cutter.  $2,500  for  all. 
Economist  Newspapers,  5959  S.  Har¬ 
lem,  (^icago.  (312)  586-8800,  Ext.  241. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONITY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLAyEOVS  MACHiyERY 

FOR  SALE 

(Miscellaneous  Machinery) 
Photo-Lathe-Graphic  Electronics.  Inc. 
Excellent  Condition 
John  Murphy  III 

AFRO-AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  1857 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203 
Ay'C..301-728-8200 


DETROIT  ENGRAVING 
BANKRUPTCY 

CHEMCO  MARATHON  24“  ROLL  CAM¬ 
ERA.  QUARTZLINE  LITES,  like  new 
PAKO  FILM  PROCESSOR  MODEL  24-2, 
REPLENISHER  TANKS,  3  years  old. 
REBUILT 

LANSTON  STEP  &  REPEAT  MH4.  reg¬ 
ister  unit  chases,  &  hoods,  new  1965 

2- MASTER  COPPER  DEEP  ETCHING 
MACHINES  34x34.  3  YEARS  OLD 
$14,000.00  NEW  PAKO  PARTS  Vs  OFF 
VANDERCOOK  UNIVERSAL  #1  FULL 
POWER  PROOF  PRESS 
VANDERCOOK  UNIVERSAL  3  REPRO¬ 
PROOF  PRESS,  power  inker,  micro  bed, 
vacuum  base,  like  new 

3- CHEMCO  POWDERLESS  ETCHING 
MARIFINER  28"  UNITS 

DYCRIL  EQUIPMENT 

The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 

Auctioneers- Appraisers-Plant  Liouidators 

26200  Greenfield, 

Oak  Park,  Mich.  48237 
(313)  399-2525 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
■ame  prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

4-UNIT  CO'TTRBLL  V-22  combination 
folder:  2-unit  22V>  x  36"  roll-fed  press 
with  sheeter.  ideal  for  commercial  work 
or  small  weekly;  Royal  Zenith  30" — in 
excellent  condition;  Baum  Folder.  26  x 
40.  Volkmuth  Printers,  Box  1007,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. — 56301, 


GOSS  (DUPLEX)  TUBULAR  PRESS 
24  pgs.  3  deck — 25,000  pph — 22%“  cut¬ 
off.  Balloon  Former,  60/5  H.P.  Cline 
drive  slitter  and  reverse  cylinder  added 
in  1957  when  new  eight  page  top  deck 
was  installed.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  as  whole  or  as  parts.  Plus 
complete  Stereo  equipment. 

R.D.  BORGSTADT  &  ASSOCIATES 
5819  South  Honore  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois— -60636 
Ph:  (312)  436-5400 


CAPCO  portable  ink  fountain,  full 
page  size,  two  available.  $75  each. 
Southtown  Economist.  5959  South 
Harlem,  Chicago.  (312  )  686-8800,  Ext. 
241. 


12-Unit  Goss  Unitubular 
Twinned  6-units  each  with  a  color 
evlinder,  on  substructure  with  roll 
arms  under  press,  semi-automatic  ten¬ 
sion,  available  60  days. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho— 83707 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


BALLOON  (UPPER)  FORMER  for 
22%".  Can  be  used  on  any  single  width 
newspaper  press  for  extra  sections. 
Available  now !  Universal  Ptg.  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  750  Var*ybrook  Ave.,  Lynd- 
hurst,  N.J.  -07071.  Ph :  (201)  438- 

3744. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  AUTOPLATE  (larger  and 
faster  than  Pony,  smaller  and 
slower  than  Supermatic)  22%",  with 
finishing  machine.  $5.0()0.  ^uthtown 
Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem,  Chicago. 
(312)  586-8800,  Ext.  241. 

TWO  NEW  BLADES  for  Monomelt 
model  C-1.  $50  each.  Southtown  Econ¬ 
omist.  5959  South  Harlem,  Chicago,  I 
HI.— 60638.  (312)  586-8800,  Ext.  241. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESS  UNITS 
4  units,  with  or  without  folder.  Must 
have  sidelay  and  circumferential  regis¬ 
ter  controls.  Please  contact:  John  Staf¬ 
ford.  Printco.  Inc..  109  North  Lafayette 
St.,  Greenville.  Mich. — 48838.  Ph:  (616) 
754-3673. 

GOSS  URBANITE  UNITS.  2294"  cut¬ 
off,  36"  width,  manufactured  1967  or 
later.  Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  4  or  5-station  stuffing 
machine.  Contact  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications.  217  W.  Ciunpbell, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. — 60006. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  Masters’  Degree  in 
journalism.  beginning  late  August 
1971.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 
be  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No 
consideration  will  be  given  to  persons 
not  first  accepted  by  Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 
writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
A  Publications,  Box  6128,  North  Texas 
State  University,  Denton,  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for 
writers  in  university's  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  teaching  and  laboratory  reporting 
and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism 
Department.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 

CHICO  STATE  COLLEGE  (Chico, 
California  95926)  needs  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  with  good  production  experience 
in  broadcasting,  particularly,  but  hope¬ 
fully  also  with  production  knowledge 
in  journalism  and  newsfilm.  Should 
have  in-residence  requirement  out  of 
the  way  towards  doctoral  degree. 
Salary:  S10,000-a-year.  Ph :  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Ek.  Chairman,  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications  Department  (916)  345-6355. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

^^^CONTROLliR^^^ioS^ 

Top  management  potential  in  large 
Southeastern  newspaper.  Data  process¬ 
ing  and  management  experience.  Fee 
paid.  Send  resume  with  salary  in  con¬ 
fidence  to: 

CONTINEINTAL  CONSULTANTS 
2418  Devine  St.,  Columbia,  S.C.  29205 


ASSISTANT  TO  PURT.TSHBR  OF 
GROUP  OP  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
Are  you  bright,  hard  working,  ambi¬ 
tious  ?  Do  you  have  experience  and 
confidence  for  top  management  in  ex¬ 
cellent  growing  group  of  dailies?  Need 
to  understand  (1)  editorial  excellence, 
(2)  circulation  development,  (3)  ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  and  (4)  personnel 
management.  Could  you  be  a  general 
manager?  Good  salary  with  assured 
future.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  596, 
Editor  &  Publi^er. 

SALES  MANAGER  for  commercial 
printing  division.  Fully  knowledgeable 
in  production  planning  end  estimating. 
Lo<^ted  in  one  of  the  West’s  loveliest 
university  communities.  News  Review 
Publishing  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER :  Crusading 
Manhattan  weekly  .newspaper  has 
opening  for  intelligent,  well-organized, 
dedicated  person.  Skills  in  office  & 
business  management  &  newspaper 
production  preferred.  Call  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
thal  (AC  212)  989-2121  or  write  Chel¬ 
sea  Clinton  News,  162  W.  21st  St., 
New  York,  New  York — 10011. 


CIRCULATION 

ARKANSAS  DAILY,  in  the  heart  of 
recreational  area,  wants  promotion- 
minded  circulation  manager.  Good  pay 
and  incentive.  Past  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  circulation  field  on  growing, 
exclusive,  mo<lern  offset  daily  in  pro¬ 
gressive  community.  Age  no  factor. 
All  replies  confidential.  Write  or 
■phone  collect:  Orville  Richolson,  New¬ 
port  Daily  Independent,  Newport.  Ark. 
—72112.  (AC  501)  523-5855  days;  or 
(AC  501)  52.3-6338  nights. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

•PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  for  6- 
day  daily.  Tremendous  potential  for 
experienced  supervisor  or  assistant 
who  wants  to  move  to  top.  Please 
write  A.  Allan  Zucker,  CAM,  Herald- 
News.  Passaic,  N.J. —  07055.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential. 

EXPERIENCED 

Classified 

Advertising 

Manager 

If  you  are  an  exi>erienoed  Classified 
Advertising  Manager  with  a  successful 
track  recoil,  you  might  be  the  one  to 
handle  one  of  the  most  exciting  classi¬ 
fied  jobs  in  the  business. 

A  long  established  group  of  weekly 
newspapers,  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  circulation,  needs  an  aggres¬ 
sive  leader  to  manage  its  classified 
sales  department:  telephone  sales  ex¬ 
perience  is  essential. 

Excellent  working  conditions  under  a 
solid,  ambitious  and  knowledgeable 
management  dedicated  to  continuing  an 
impressive  growth  record.  Outstanding 
benefits,  including  sales  incentive, 
Christmas  bonus,  life  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  major  medical  insur¬ 
ance  +  generous  pension  plan — all  paid 
for  by  the  company. 

If  you  think  you  qualify  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  long,  rewarding  hours, 
respond  to  Box  606,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

^'ImPLAY^^l^RTISI^ 

PRIZE-WINNING,  large  Central  New 
Jersey  weekly  ne^s  advertising  space 
salesman.  Growth  requires  additional 
help;  some  experience  desirable.  Write 
in  confidence  to  Box  557,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  3  Northern  New  Jersey 
community  weekly  newspapers.  Re¬ 
sponsible  individual  who  has  experience 
or  wants  it  is  key  to  success.  Must  be 
able  to  develop  accounts,  lead,  attain 
objectives,  know  layout  and  promotion. 
G(^  position  for  one  who  wants  a 
stable,  growing  company.  Box  542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


J12.000  INTERESTING? 

If  you  are  an  aggressive  promoter 
capable  of  leading  staff  of  5,  you  may 
l)e  our  new  Advertising  Manager.  Solid 
6,600  offset  daily  in  Area  8 — city  of 
25,000 — part  of  fast-growing  group 
with  room  at  top.  Complete  resume  to 
Box  585,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  ADMAN  for  Hawaii 
14.000  offset  daily.  Union  scale,  paid 
vacation,  medical  and  hospitalization 
benefits;  mileage.  Hawaii  Tribune- 
Herald,  Box  767,  Hilo,  Hawaii — 96720. 


RETAIL  ADVHaiTISING  MANAGER 
Right-hand  individual  to  ad  manager; 
busy  10-person  staff.  Chart  Area  2. 
Good  spot  for  ad  salesman  to  move  up. 
Write  fully  including  salary  desired. 
Bocc  575,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


BE  NO.  2  on  ad  staff  of  aggressive 
large  Ohio  weekly.  Nice  town.  $140- 
per-week,  plus  bonus,  plus  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Box  580,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGED  that  can 
get  results  for  a  number  two  daily 
paper  in  a  competitive  market  of 
70,000  in  zone  9.  This  position  offers 
unusual  opportunities  for  a  seasoned 
person  who  is  energetic,  innovative 
and  has  past  newspaper  advertising 
sales  experience.  Send  resume  out¬ 
lining  experience,  education,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  592. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 
To  sell  retail  advertising  on  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  This  job  offers  a  genuine  op- 
portunity  with  a  lifetime  future  for  an 
accomplished,  deiiendable  individual 
who  is  willing  to  work  to  achieve 
success.  Send  resume  outlining  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Dick  Sees,  Advertising 
Manager,  Kansas  City  STAR,  1729 
Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
—64108. 


FT,USHING,  N.Y.  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced,  dynamic  adman  for  its  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.  Elxcellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  right  person  looking  to 
build  a  future.  Resume  to  Fluking 
Tribune,  72-49  Main  Street,  E'lushing, 
N.Y.— 11367. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


Retirement  of  Advertising  Manager  has 
created  challenging  opportunity  on  long 
established  medium  size  New  Englancl 
daily.  Highly  competitive  metro  market 
has  potential  for  qualified  man  to 
make  solid  progress.  Proven  record  of 
newspaper  advertising  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  a  must.  Include 
salary  requir^ents  with  resume.  Box 
629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESME24.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyi)ewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  loO  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER — Elxi)erience  preferred  — 
$253  for  37%-hour  week;  premium  pay 
for  nights  and  holidays;  other  benefits. 
Send  references,  clips  and  resume  to 
Mr.  Val  Hall,  Personnel  Dept.,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.'Sf. — 14240. 
(AC  716)  847-5638. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR 
Well-established  AP  afternoon  daily, 
with  Sunday  edition,  has  opening  for 
Sunday  Editor.  This  is  not  a  full-time 
desk  job  but  requires  some  reporting 
and  feature  writing.  Salary  in  range 
of  $6,000  to  $8,000,  depending  upon 
qualifications.  Salary  increases  are 
given  regularly  for  demonstrated  ability 
and  tenure.  Will  consider  experienced 
reporter  who  wants  to  move  up.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  resume.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


^ip  Code 


Authorized  by 


ClaMification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Till  Forbidden 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

How  Many  Pebbles 
On  Your  Beach? 

We’re  looking  for  the  newsman  who 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
average  reporter.  He’ll  be  the  No.  1 
writer  on  an  aggressive,  thorough 
reportorial  staff.  Right  now  he’s  em¬ 
ployed,  hung  up  on  people,  up  tight 
with  mundane  assignments  and  is  look-  | 
ing  for  the  excitement  this  business 
promised  when  he  was  graduated 
from  college.  He’ll  also  jump  at  the 
chance  to  talk  with  us  atout  the  kind 
of  job  he’s  always  wanted — and  which 
his  experience  proves  he  can  handle. 
.\verage  guys  need  not  apply.  Tom 
Mezick,  Managing  Bd..  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio— 44870. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — ilaily  newspaper 
oO.OOO  circulation  in  Western  state 
seeks  experienced  sports  editor  or  No. 

2  individual  seeking  top  spot.  Must 
know  all  s|>orts.  understand  make-up. 
l>e  able  to  dir»‘ct  staff  of  three,  write 
4  columns-a-week :  heavy  on  local. 
Give  details  and  references.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Interview  and 
moving  exiiense  allowance.  Excellent 
fringe  lienefits.  good  schools,  and 
junior  college.  Write  Box  590,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Zone  1  .aftermwn 
offset  with  nearly  50.000  circulation 
neiHis  an  txlitor  with  experience,  ideas, 
and  interests  to  breathe  life  into  its 
women’s  pages.  Should  know  layout, 
.silting,  how  to  write  a  lively  headline. 
Resume,  references,  salary  to  Box  f>38, 
Editor  &  I’ublisher.  j 

JOIN  A  winner: 

Associate  editor  wanteil  for  national 
K|K>rt8  publication,  located  away  from 
Chicago  loop.  Experience  on  desk  a 
must.  Outstanding  opportunity  for  the 
person  who  can  find  satisfaction  in 
planning,  layout  and  make-up.  Salary 
ojien.  Send  complete  work  resume-y- 
work  references  only,  please — air-mail 
to  Box  578,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

GUTSY  WTHTBni/EajlTOR  for  con-  ' 
servative  evening  and  Sunday  in  Zone 
1.  No  liberals  or  chickens  need  apply. 
Box  594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  SIX-DAY  PM,  11.000  circulation, 
needs  experienced  newsman  with  good 
reporting  skills  and  potential  to  move 
into  supervisory  spot.  Man  being  r^ 
placed  promoted  to  higher  position  in 
one  of  our  other  papers.  Good  starting 
pay,  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Located  in 
beautiful  northwest  Illinois.  Write 
A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon, 
HI — 61021. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Well-established,  weekly  business  news¬ 
paper  geared  to  quality  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  seeks  versatile  news  editor.  Must 
be  able  to  manage  people  and  direct 
news  collection  effort.  Provide  sharp 
editing  and  lively  layout.  Weekly  fre¬ 
quency  means  you’ve  got  to  stay  on 
top  of  your  own  assignments,  too. 
Zone  1.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  597,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  JOB  OPEN,  non-metro 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  25,000  circu¬ 
lation;  needs  experienced  person  on  the 
copy  desk.  Top  salary  and  fringes. 
Write  Box  582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  BDI’TOR  for  lively  medium 
sized  P.M.  and  Sunday.  Zone  5.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  if  you  demonstrate 
appreciation  of  modem  layout,  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  take  over  important 
segment  of  news  department  operation. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirement  and 
examples  to  Box  637,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester,  Stass.— -4)1608 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

COULD  YOU  GO  TO  AN  ORGY,  get 
drunk  and  still  write  a  lively,  funny 
and  factual  stoi-y  nl>out  it  the  next 
morning?  Do  you  get  more  news  out 
of  a  "routine”  city  council  meeting 
than  .anyone  else  in  the  news  room? 
If  your  answer  to  l>oth  questions  is 
yes  .  .  .  and  if  you’re  young,  tired 
of  the  small  town  daily  grind  and 
able  to  function  without  a  grizzled  city 
editor  breathing  fire  upon  your  neck 
.  .  .  you  could  be  the  one  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for.  San  Francisco  BALL,  the 
west  coast’s  first  and  only  sex  review, 
nee<l.s  a  staff  writer  to  cover  the  ever 
changing  world  of  America's  number 
one  preoccupation.  If  you  feel  like  a 
challenge  (and  it  is  a  challenge)  send 
a  complete  resume  ( including  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired)  and  clips 
( preferably  two  or  three  straight  news 
stories  and  two  or  three  features)  to: 
Publisher:  San  Francisco  Ball,  Bo.x 
.■i2ss.  Walnut  Creek,  Ca. — 94596. 


REPORTERS.  DF,.SKMEN  for  daily 
newspaiMTS  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Exi>erienced  or  qualified  l>eginncrs. 
Send  complete  ty|)ewritten  resume, 
releremes  to  Inland  D.aily  Press 
Assn..  inO  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III. 
— t:(l«03. 


FEATURE  WRITER  for  trade  journal, 
Iireferably  with  newspaper  background. 
J<  hn  Dunning,  Meat  Management 
M.ugazine,  Box  400,  Harlaut,  Mich. — 
49115. 


NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  —  This 
metropolitan  magazine  is  urban  and 
urbane :  it  is  .also  uplieat.  interesting 
:ind  fun  to  read.  It  needs  a  strong 
assistant  e<litor  who  has  or  can  under- 
st:ind  a  m:ig.azine  concept :  Strong, 
unpredictable  phot<sediting ;  informa¬ 
tive  but  tlavorful  he;idline  writing: 
enticing.  c!ose-to-the-reader  story  selec¬ 
tion:  iK>lishe<l,  knowhslgeable  editing 
of  fine  writing:  together  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  newspaiier  editor’s  mechanical 
knowIe<lge  to  use  in  binding  up  the 
seams  each  week  for  an  attractive  pub¬ 
lication  that  is  considered  one  of  the 
liest  in  the  country.  Box  628,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  man  or  woman, 
to  prepare  news  relea.ses.  handle 
routine  public  relations  activities,  and 
to  coordinate  publicity  activities  for 
large  progressive  international  labor 
union.  Minimum  2-3  years  newspairer 
experience  and  degree  in  Journalism 
desirable.  W.ashington,  D.C.  location. 
Include  salary  requirements  with 
resume.  Box  609,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  full  charge. 
Hard  nosed,  competent  and  manage¬ 
ment-oriented.  English  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany.  Salary  open.  Start 
immediately.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.SMALL  CENTRAL  OHIO  DAILY 
needs  man  or  woman  for  general  re¬ 
porting  and  woman  for  society.  Box 
634.,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  A  DESKMAN  AND  A 
REPORTER  who  have  the  ability  to 
move  ahead. 

We  are  a  six  column  P.M.  offset 
newspaper  located  in  Zone  1. 

Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTER,  with  good  general 
experience  on  a  daily  metro,  to  fill 
position  on  large  (Area  9)  metro.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

WRITERS,  AR'nSTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


TRANSPORTATION  REPORTERS  for 
magazine;  cover  Midwest  and  West 
Coast  cities;  pay  by  story.  Writing 
samples  and  resume  to  Box  601,  BMitor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

MARKETING — RESEARCH 

GROWING  BUSINESS  necessity  has 
opening  in  one  or  another  of  our  four 
divisions  for  alert  marketeer,  knowing 
direct  mail,  list  compilation,  some 
advertising,  and  able  to  supervise  the 
program.  Good  starting  salary,  plus 
benefits  and  job  security.  Box  584, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  newspaper 
nee<ls  Linotyi>e  machinist.  Days,  Mon¬ 
day  thru  Friday.  Great  opix>rtunity, 
pmj^ressive  company.  Modern  oi»en  : 
shop.  Write  to  P.O.  Box  280»  Arling¬ 
ton  Heifi:hts.  111.  60006. 

200  OPERATOR  for  suburban  weekly 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 
Must  l>e  exix?rienced  200-B  oiierator 
with  b.Tsic  mechanical  and  theory 
knowleil^e  of  the  200-B.  Write:  Earl 
Thompson  at  The  Re<*ord  Stockman, 
M501  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. — 
80216. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CHIE.F  PHOTOGRAPHER  wante<i  for 
me4liuni-si7.e<l  daily  anil  Sunday  in 
Mi<lwest.  Responsible  for  supervision 
and  development  of  4-man  staff.  Good 
applicant  wou'd  have  extensive  i)hoto 
eilitin^  expt*rience  and  ability  to  handle 
staff.  Salary  to  $10,500.  Send  resume 
to  Box  550,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  We’ll 
ask  for  photoj^raphs  later. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

A  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  PE3RSON  is 
nee<l«I  in  Zone  1  who  is  experienced 
in  both  letterpress  and  stereo  produc¬ 
tion  for  small  daily.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LETTERPRESSMAN  for  metropolitan 
<laily:  union  or  eligible.  Scale:  $225- 
I)er-week ;  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  lienefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  599, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMEN  for  Florida 
Gulf  <a)ast.  Experience  necessiiry.  Good 
pay.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Box  636,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienced 
on  M.ark  H  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
lienefits ;  morning  newspaper  55.000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober:  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter  chart  area  3,  E&P  Box  616. 


PRINTERS 

READY  TO  TEST  supervisory  skills? 
Clean  modern  medium-sized  hot  and 
cold-tyi>e  comixrsing  room ;  40  em¬ 

ployees;  ITU:  Texas.  Need  an  aggres¬ 
sive  assistant  to  foreman  who  wants 
to  grow.  Inquiries  kept  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  604,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

General  Managers  . $30-50,000 

Production  Managers  .  15-28,000 

Cold  Type  Engineers .  12-17,000 

Composing  R<mm  Foremen  ..  12-16,000 

Industrial  Engineers  .  10-16,000 

Production  Mgmt.  Trainees  . .  8-10,000 

Thomas  E.  Ritchie,  II 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 

PUBUC^RELAJTONS 

INPORMA-nON  SPECTALIST  —  Mini¬ 
mum  of  college  graduation  with  public 
relations,  advertising  or  English  degree 
and  some  writing  experience.  Must  be 
a  self-starter.  Salary;  $6,950.  Send 
resumd  to  Director  of  Personnel,  P.O. 
Box  17074,  Pottsburg  Station,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.— 32216.  An  Equal  Importunity 
Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

INDEPE24DENT.  CONSEIRVATIVE,  co¬ 
ed,  liberal  arts  college.  Zone  5,  with 
proud  history,  distinguished  record, 
seeks  news  bureau  director  with  energy 
and  ability.  Send  3  references,  samples, 
resume,  salary  requirements.  Box  462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Thorough  knowledge  of  cold-type  and 
offset  oi>eration.  Experienced  in  budget¬ 
ing  and  cost  controls,  to  make  com¬ 
pany  operate  profitable.  Can  set  up  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  program  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  and  lineage,  ^x  510,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  OR 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  all  phases  of  oi>eration 
including  all  unions;  financial,  manage¬ 
ment  and  production  expert.  Active 
work  as  publisher,  general  manager, 
ad  director,  business  manager,  circ¬ 
ulation  manager,  editor.  Well  known, 
all  confidences  kept,  best  of  references. 
Metropolitan  —  large  and  medium 
dailies.  Best  of  reasons  for  change. 

Box  539.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

16  YE1AR.S’  BDCPERIENCE  as  Pub- 
lisher.  General  Manager,  Ad  Manager, 
Editor,  Production  Manager,  Foreman 
and  operator.  Have  served  in  offset 
and  letterpress,  small  daily,  multiple 
weekly,  central  plant  and  weekly.  39. 
college,  family.  If  you  think  I  can 
help,  write  Box  673,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  Western  newspaper 
publisher — both  large  and  merlium- 
sized  operations.  Impressive  record.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  all  phases.  Seeks  challenging 
opportunity  Zone  9  as  Publisher,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Will  invest.  Box  688, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

ASSISTANT  CM  AVAILABLE 
Qualified;  goml  background;  aggres¬ 
sive:  promotion-minded;  experienceil 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability  your 
request.  Prefer  Mid-Atlantic,  ISCMA 
or  Ohio  areas.  Write  Box  620,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  or  telephone  (304)  327- 
8694. 


WELL  QUALIFIED  CM  seeking  new 
position,  offers  experience,  initiative 
and  ability.  Excellent  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  635,  Eriitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE  RETAIL 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
15  years’  experience  25,000  daily;  de¬ 
sires  a<lverti8ing  manager’s  position 
Zone  5.  Box  624,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  JOB  sought  by 
deskman,  33,  on  one  of  five  bMt  big 
dailies.  Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
JUNE  GRAD,  SOME  EXPERIENCE, 
seeks  desk  or  reporting  job  in  Midwest. 
Must  be  challenging  and  require  dedi¬ 
cation.  Need  someone  long  on  potential 
and  enthusiasm?  Write:  Bob  Zuck,  216 
N.  Esterly  Ave.,  Whitewater.  WI  53190. 

GRANTLAND  BICE  AW4Um~WINNKB“ 
Age  27,  married.  3  years’  daily  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout: 
writes  column,  has  administrative 
ability ;  seeks  p.m.  sports  editor's  spot 
or  metro  staff ;  graduates  June — ready 
June  14.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  9.  Box  536, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR 
B.A.  Currently  top  news  executive  on 
27,500  daily;  seeks  editorial  or  admin¬ 
istrative  position  on  larger  daily.  Cre¬ 
ative  but  cost-conscious.  Box  387, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  24,  B.A.,  Journalism,  Ex¬ 
perience  in  news,  column,  feature 
writing,  editing,  make-up.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  traide  publication,  house 
organ,  newspaper  in  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  Varied  l^kground,  interests,  in¬ 
cluding  politics,  out-of-doors.  Box  538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted ... 

j  PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

MAJOR  MARKET  TV  REPORTER  with 
newspaper  experience  seeks  political 
beat  for  major  daily  in  Zones  6,  8,  9. 
BA  Communications — MA  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri.  Available  July 
1.  1971.  Box  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARVARD  CUM  LAUDE  GRAD  with 
journalism  M.S.  and  experience  in  re¬ 
porting,  reviewing,  editing,  proofread¬ 
ing,  seeks  newspaper  or  magazine  job. 
_ (617)  876-7011:!. _ 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work 
as  reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor 
in  or  near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia- 
J-School.  Box  541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVA'ITVE  REPORTER,  28,  BA, 
political  .science,  wants  job  as  editorial 
writer.  Any  zone  considered.  Box  520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  FEMALE  J-GKAD  seeks 
l)03ition  on  any  size  daily.  Summer 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor  on 
major  college  daily.  Experience  in  lay¬ 
out.  editing,  general  assignment  and 
newsfeatures  reiiorting.  Available  May 
15.  Box  571,  Ed  tor  &  Publisher. 

SEMI-RETIREE  at  65  but  active — now 
county  judge  pro  tern — can  handle  the 
eilitorial  page,  column,  rewrite,  copy 
or  news  desk  with  modern  layout  and 
shari>  heads.  I  can  train  person  for 
any  above  positions.  Owned-edited 
paper  for  over  30  years  and  sold  on 
long-term  contract  so  salary  no  major 
consideration-  Box  698,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RELIGION  EDITOR— BA  Stanford 
Journalism:  MA  Religion;  consider 
other  fields,  any  zone.  Box  581,  BMitor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER.  25.  with 
theatrical  exiierience.  leaving  U.S.A.F. 
in  June,  wants  United  Kingdom  job. 
Resume,  samples  on  request.  Box  144, 
69.50th  Sety  (Jp.,  APO  New  York.  N.Y. 
—09193. 


EDITORIAL 

UNDER  30  OR  OVER  .30. 

IT'S  NOT  IMPORTANT. 

But  you  must  be  mature,  enthusiastic, 
and  prepared  by  experience  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  top-flight  veteran  reporter. 
We're  an  Area  2  morning  daily  with 
one  of  our  most  attractive  writing 
positions  now  open.  It  requires  a  per¬ 
son  who  performs  consistently  above- 
I  average.  Write  promptly  for  details. 
Send  resume  and  clippings  of  typical 
work  to  Box  56,5,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  26,  J- 
grad  plus  3  years'  experience  medium 
daily,  seeks  interesting  position  with 
progressive  daily.  Box  623,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1  E'NTHUSIASTIC,  HARD-WORKING 
June  J-grad  with  6  month's  profes- 
[  sional  experience — editor  of  official 

campus  daily  seeks  job  as  reirorter, 
photographer.  both.  Nancy  'Troxel, 
1639  So.  5th  St..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — 
I7S02.  Ph:  1-812-234-4224. 


AWARD-WINNING  female  JUNE  J- 
grad  seeks  general  assignment  position 
in  East.  27  Yakeley  MSU,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. — 48823. 


REPORTER,  26,  desk,  sports  exiieri- 
ence:  former  bureau  chief;  seeks  Chi¬ 
cago  area  position.  C.  Crask,  5020  S. 
Ingleside,  Chicago,  III. — 60637. 


I  BLACK  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  The 
top  Black  weekly  (700,000  circulation) 

I  with  10  years  exirerience  at  every 
I>hase  of  newspaiier  work,  coupl^ 
with  concentrated  background  in 
literature.  especial'y  in  creative 
writing  and  Black  lit.,  seeks  possible 
lectureships  at  colleges,  in  connection 
with  expertise  in  these  fields ;  BA  in 
Humanities  from  UC.  .  .  .  Contact 
L.  R.  Forrest,  1380  East  Hyde  Park, 
Chicago,  Illinois — 60615. 


ENTHUSIASTIC.  EXPERIENCED  re-  ! 
porter  wants  position  on  medium  to 
'arge  daily,  anywhere.  Box  574,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


DULL  JOB  NOW — Have  done  better, 
want  to  again — city.  news  editor,  j 
small-medium  daily.  West.  Box  677, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  just 
returned  from  Vietnam  assignment 
seeks  challenging  post  on  daily.  Ex- 
perienceil.  Box  576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 2  years’  experience, 
varied  background.  Journalism  M.S. 
Box  586.  Editor  &  Pub'isher. 

REPORTER — 20  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  wire  service,  dailies,  magazines. 
Can  siiot  a  story  without  having  my 
face  rubbetl  in  it,  handle  it  with 
assurance,  and  turn  in  lively  inter¬ 
esting  and  readable  copy.  Strong  on 
perception,  accuracy,  clarity.  Tired  of 
dea<l-end  do-nothing  jobs.  Located 
Florida,  prefer  Southwest,  consider  any 
offer  U.S. -Canada.  Box  625,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DOES  TALENT  ANNOY  YOU? 
Then  you’re  talking  to  the  wrong  man. 
The  military  bit  into  my  career,  but 
I’m  out  now,  finishing  up  my  degree 
and  will  soon  be  available.  If  you 
want  to  latch  onto  someone  who’ll  be 
the  best  sports  and/or  feature  man  in 
the  country  before  he’s  through,  the 
time  is  NOW,  job  scarcity  or  not.  My 
work  can  be  serious,  funny  or  biting, 
depending  on  your  needs.  Despite  what 
you  think,  I’m  NO  prima  donna  and 
will  take  orders  eagerly  from  anyone 
who  can  teach  me  something.  I  guaran¬ 
tee  you  sports  and/or  split  page  work 
that  will  be  READ,  and  will  relocate 
to  any  reasonably  cosmopolitan  city. 
Big  ego?  You  bet  your  life,  but  I’ve 
bet  mine  that  I’ve  got  the  tools  to 
back  it  up.  Box  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  reporter  or  feature 
writing  position  wanted  with  a  large 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  variety  of  reporting  beats, 
currently  city  government  reporter  for 
a  small-medium  daily.  B.A.  Philosophy. 
Age  30.  Accomplished  photographer. 
Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  COST  OF  ADS  prevents  this 
l>eing  a  resume.  Have  some  writing, 
eilitmg  and  layout  skills.  Eleven 
years'  a  creative  photographer ;  nee<ls 
l)hoto  or  photo- journalist  post  West  of 
the  Mississippi.  Box  1175,  San  Fer¬ 
nando,  Calif. — 91341. 


SMALL  DAILY  CITY  DESK  sought 
l)y  seasone<l  newsman  with  leadership, 
administrative  ability.  Box  616,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


JUNE  COLLEGE  GRAD.  marrie<l. 
seeks  sports  job.  No  military  ob’iga- 
tion.  Experience  on  daily  covering  all 
high  school  and  college  sports,  editing 
and  layout.  References.  resume, 
samples  on  recfuest.  Ready  to  relocate. 
Box  6l5.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  Master’s  Degree 
from  Iowa  Writer’s  Workshop.  Good 
vision — readable  style.  Will  start  low 
to  prove  ability.  References.  Box  614, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  avail¬ 
able  Ju'y  after  year  of  graduate  study. 
Otfei's  fine  research,  lively  writing, 
urban  affairs  and  health  care  exper¬ 
tise.  Box  612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  degree,  married,  vet¬ 
eran.  Experience  in  all  beats,  features, 
photography.  Looking  for  a  home  on 
medium-size  daily — zones  5,  6,  7.  8. 
Available  July  15.  No  room  to  grow  in 
present  position.  Box  603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  employed  with  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  nee<ls  new  position. 
Experienced  in  writing  sports,  front 
news  and  features ;  has  camera  experi¬ 
ence  but  wants  further  training.  GaM 
(308)  872-2471  during  office  hours,  or 
write  Box  602,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
locations  considered. 


E'DITOR/WRITER :  Season  your  young 
staff  with  vigorous  veteran  of  major 
dailies  and  national  magazines.  Desk, 
rewrite,  administration — He’s  done  it 
all  and  can  do  it  still.  Available  in 
July.  Zones  1  and  2.  Box  631,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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REPORTER,  29,  experienced  in  sports, 
general  news,  features,  copy  editing, 
wire  desk,  layout.  Prefer  sjjorts  in 
Zones  8,  9,  but  will  consider  any  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Bo.x  617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  with  28 
months  experience,  nine  of  them  edit¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  will  use  new 
muck-raking ;  put  your  weekly  on  the 
map.  Prefer  Area  2.  Box  619,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 


TALENTED.  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  JOB 
Managing  Editor  Queens  College  paper: 
4  years’  experience.  AVAILABLE 
NOW!  Top  writer — weather,  news,  fea¬ 
ture  or  sports  copy;  headline,  layout 
work,  too.  Reliable,  thrives  on  work. 
Neil  B.  Roller,  64-85  Wetherole  St., 
Rego  Park,  N.Y — 11374  Ph:  (212) 
897-7121. 


ECOLOGY — ‘New’  word,  but  not  to 
me.  Studied  it.  worrit  and  wrote 
about  it  early  as  1965.  Small  market 
then,  now  big.  Want  in.  Hard-nosed 
idealist ;  presently  workhorse  weekly 
editor;  fast,  accurate;  know  all  daily 
and  weekly  operations,  from  city  hall 
reporter  to  outdoor  editor;  J-grad,  bio¬ 
science  minor;  28,  family,  veteran. 
Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  STAFF? — 2  guys,  1  gal  e<li-  j 
torial  side.  Young,  aggressive,  proven 
compatible.  15  years  on  line.  Dedicatee! 
to  strong  local  city,  sports,  society 
news  displayed  through  clean  makeup. 
giHxl  photos,  snappy  heads.  Box  621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  J-Grad,  23.  seeks  job 
in  Zone  2.  Knowledge  of  darkroom, 
make-up,  copy-writing  and  editing. 
Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

REPORTER,  28,  B.A.,  going  to 

Northern  Ireland  for  indefinite  stay. 
Seeks  new  assignments.  Four  years’ 
experience  covering  Congress  for  na¬ 
tional  weekly.  Box  583,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRO  PR  FREE-LANCER ;  former 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editor.  Assign¬ 
ments  in  all  fields.  Box  587,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MEDICAL  REPORTER-WRITER  N.Y.- 
N.J.  beat,  specializing  psychological- 
psychiatric  features  general  reader  can 
understand,  free-lance,  member  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Writers’  Association, 
taking  additional  assignments.  Will  be 
covering  American  Psychoanalytic  As¬ 
sociation  and  American  Psychiatric 
Association  Conventions,  Washington. 
D.C.,  April  29-May  7.  Can  supply 
custom  tailored  (not  canned)  coverage. 
Box  567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Award-winning 
newsman,  20  years’  experience  75,000 
daily.  Extensive  knowledge  both  B&W 
and  color  processes  with  departmental 
management  abilities.  Seeks  position 
where  talents  can  be  fully  utilized.  Box 
523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
A  NEWSPHOTOGRAPHER? 

Let  us  help  you  get  in  touch  with  some 
good  prospects.  NPPA  Job  Placement, 
National  Press  Photographers  Ass’n.. 
P.  O.  Box  1146,  Durham,  N.  C. — 
27702. 


EDITORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex¬ 
perience.  plus  Master’s  in  photo^aphy, 
R.I.T.  (iolor,  writing,  can  dol 
Resume,  folio — 

John  Daughtry,  Box  969,  25  Andrews 
Dr.,  Rochester.  New  York — 14623. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOT  YPERS 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  plate 
and  stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press  preferred  in  Area  6.  Box 
544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
COMPOSING  FOREMAN 
Exjierienced.  Proven  results  in  hot  or 
cold-type.  Prefer  small  or  medium  size. 
Zone  5-9.  Box  521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUemON-MINDED  Hot  Metal 
Machinist,  with  electronics;  strong 
maintenance  program ;  knows  tape  op¬ 
eration;  good  technical,  business  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  opportunity  to  work 
with  management  team  as  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist  or  Production  Management  situ¬ 
ation — newspaper  or  trade  plant.  Box 
529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  STAFF  or  Pressroom 
Superintendent;  15  years’  in  news- 
pairer  production,  LP  and  offset ;  know 
Goss  Metro.  Presently  Assistant  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Degree.  Prefer  Zone 
9.  Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOOK  PRODUCTION:  Publishing  or 
Printing.  Elxperience:  Mus.B.  Protluc- 
tion  (Technical)  ^itor,  educational 
and  technical  publishers.  Journeyman 
Comixrsitor,  Foreman,  and  Composi¬ 
tion  Control  for  book  printers.  Eleven 
years’  with  Ivy  League  publication 
office  handling  yearly  revision  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30  promotional  catalogues 
and  weekly  official  publication.  Box 
618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

I 

I  use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  eoecific  identification 
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Shop  Talk 


By  Koliei't  U.  Brown 

Public  ownership 

Two  years  ago  in  our  issues 
of  May  10  and  24,  1969,  we  re¬ 
ported  that  “for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  American  public 
owns  a  large  share  of  the  U.S. 
l)ress  and  it  will  get  larger.” 

The  “piece  of  the  action” 
available  in  shares  to  the  public 
through  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  American  Ex¬ 
change  or  over-the-counter 
represented  16  newspaper  com- 
jianies  owning  or  controlling  129 
daily  newspapers  with  9,300,000 
daily  circulation.  This  repre¬ 
sented  6..0  percent  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
14..0  percent  of  total  daily  cir¬ 
culation. 

Today,  including  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  which  has  announced 
it  will  make  a  public  offering 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
are  17  newspaper  companies  of¬ 
fering  stock  to  the  public  rep¬ 
resenting  an  interest  in  162 
daily  newspapers  with  daily 
circulation  of  12,888,670.  These 
figures  compiled  from  the  E&P 
1971  Year  Book  represent  9.2 
percent  of  all  daily  newspapers 
and  20  percent  of  total  daily 
circulation. 

Shares  of  four  of  these  com¬ 
panies — Capital  Cities  Broad¬ 
casting,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Knight  Newspapers  and  Times- 
Mirror — are  traded  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Three — 
Lee  Enterprises,  Media  General 
and  New  York  Times — are 
traded  on  the  American  Ex¬ 
change.  Eight — Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dow'  Jones, 
Federated  Publications,  Post 
Corp.  (Wis.),  Bidder  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Multimedia — are  avail¬ 
able  over-the-counter.  Thomson 
Newspapers  is  traded  on  the 
Toronto  Exchange  as  is  South- 
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of  press 

panies  would  add  another  three 
million-plus  daily  circulation  to 
the  list. 

lxM>king  ahead 

If  these  plans  materialize,  it 
will  mean  that  the  public  will  be 
able  to  buy  a  share  in  more  than 
11  percent  of  the  U.S.  daily 
press  with  27.7  percent  of  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation. 

Many  of  these  companies,  and 
others  not  included  here  whose 
shares  also  are  traded  publicly, 
have  holdings  in  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  business  pub¬ 
lications,  radio  and  television 
stations  so  that  the  range  of 
public  ow'nership  in  information 
media  grows  larger  and  larger. 

We  think  it  will  continue  to 
grow.  The  tax  laws  make  it  in¬ 
evitable  that  more  and  more 
newspaper  groups  under  private 
ownership  will  “go  public,”  and 
there  w'ill  also  be  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  consolidation  of  those 
groups  into  fewer  companies. 

So  far  public  ownership  of 
newspaper  stocks  has  not 
brought  any  noticeable  pressure 
or  restraint  on  the  editors  of 
those  publications.  But  many 
editors  and  their  publishers  are 
w'ondering  if  that  might  not  de¬ 
velop  as  public  ownership  in 
their  companies  gets  larger  and 
larger. 

It  could  conceivably  result  in 
better  new's  coverage  and  pre¬ 
sentation,  but  W'ill  the  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  w'riter  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  be  afraid  of  his  stock¬ 
holders  as  his  forebearers  were 
allegedly  afraid  of  their  adver¬ 
tisers? 

• 

2<1  class  mail  rate 
iiiiehaiiged  in  Canada 


Cliurcli  group  cites 
religion  coverage 

The  Miimeapolis  Star,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin  and 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  were 
cited  for  excellence  in  religious 
new’s  coverage  by  the  Religious 
Public  Relations  Council. 

The  organization  also  awarded 
RPRC  Fellows  in  Journalism  to 
William  Thorkelson,  religion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star;  Robert  Whit¬ 
aker,  religion  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  Soden, 
religion  editor  of  the  Record. 

Special  mention  w'as  made  of 
Thorkelson’s  description  of  a 
White  House  worship  service 
and  a  recent  story  on  the  older 
Berrigan  brothers  and  their 
lack  of  sympathy  for  their 
brothers,  Philip  and  Daniel,  in 
the  antiwar  movement. 

The  Journal  and  Bulletin  was 
commended  for  “the  unique,  eye¬ 
catching  Saturday  feature-pic¬ 
ture  page.  The  Face  of  Re¬ 
ligion.” 

Special  mention  was  made  of 
a  full-page  report  in  the  Record 
on  a  rural  church  leaders’  con¬ 
ference. 

• 

IVcMark  editor  named 

Bruce  Mair,  president  of  the 
Evening  New's  Publishing  Co. 
(Media  General  Inc.),  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
James  Idema  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sewark  (N.J.)  News 
to  succeed  George  Kentera,  who 
resigned.  Idema,  who  was  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Den.- 
rer  Post  until  recently,  once 
served  as  city  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
while  Mair  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

$213  in  guild  pact 

Key  top  minimums  are  in¬ 
creased  $36,  to  $213,  in  a  new' 
tw'o-year  Guild  contract  at  the 
Wooiisocket  (R.I.)  Call. 

The  top  for  ad  takers  is  in¬ 
creased  $32,  to  $164.30,  that  for 
clerks  $30,  to  $153.20,  and  that 
for  janitors  $28,  to  $135.40. 


Reading  group  gives 
its  awards  to  media 

Kenneth  J.  Rabben  has  been 
chosen  as  the  recipient  for  the 
International  Reading  Associa¬ 
tion’s  media  award.  He  received 
this  honor  for  his  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “School  Performance 
and  Effectiveness  in  Major 
Cities”  which  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  News-American  w'here 
he  had  been  education  editor. 

Rabben’s  aw'ard  was  given 
under  the  Metropolitan  Class, 
composed  of  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  100,000  or  more, 
for  the  best  series  of  related 
articles.  The  runner-up  in  this 
class  for  the  best  series  w'as 
Judson  Hand  for  his  “Johnny 
Still  Can’t  Read”  series  which 
W'as  published  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Netes. 

The  award  for  the  best  single 
article  in  the  metro  class  was 
given  to  Lloyd  B.  Walton  for 
his  article  “Read  is  a  4-Letter 
Word,”  published  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

In  the  under-100,000  class, 
Ed  Collins  was  the  w'inner  of 
the  best  series.  His  12-part 
series,  “Cooperative  Review' 
Service  Study  on  Niagara  Falls 
Schools,”  was  published  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette.  Second 
place  W'as  awarded  to  Mrs.  Rita 
Porch  for  her  series  describing 
w'hat  is  being  done  in  reading 
for  W’ood  County,  Ohio,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bowling  Green 
Daily  Sentinel  Tribune.  First 
place  for  the  best  single  article 
w'ent  to  Mrs.  Jan  McLain  for 
“Reading  Cetner  Aids  Children 
in  Discovering  World  of 
Worlds,”  which  appeared  in  the 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

• 

Sorry,  Mr.  Brooks 

Dick  Brooks,  whose  comic 
strip  “The  Jackson  Twins”  is 
syndicated  by  McNaught,  mis¬ 
takenly  W'as  identified  as  “Jack- 
son”  in  the  transcription  of  the 
cartoonists’  conversation  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  April  17. 


am  Press  but  the  latter  does  not 
ow  n  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 

Since  our  last  report  Cowles 
Communications  has  sold  its 
three  Florida  dailies  to  the  New 
York  Times.  And,  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  expected  that  Fed¬ 
erated  will  become  part  of  Gan¬ 
nett  and  that  at  least  two  of 
the  OTC  stocks  w  ill  be  traded  on 
the  Big  Board. 

There  are  three  other  groups 
controlling  44  additional  dailies 
which,  w'e  have  been  informed, 
are  making  serious  plans  for  a 
public  offering  before  1975. 
There  are  undoubtedly  others 
we  haven’t  heard  about.  But  the 
addition  of  these  three  com- 


Rates  for  second  class  (news¬ 
paper,  periodical)  mail  in  Can¬ 
ada  are  unchanged  in  the  Post 
Office  proposals  for  boosts  that 
were  submitted  to  Parliament 
at  Ottawa  this  w'eek.  Cost  of 
mailing  a  letter  first  class  would 
go  from  6c  to  7c  in  July,  then 
to  8c  next  January.  Increases 
also  were  proposed  for  third 
class  (advertising  matter)  mail. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Commission 
indicated  this  w'eek  that  some 
moderation  of  proposed  increases 
(up  to  142  percent)  in  new's- 
paper  mail  rates  might  be  ne¬ 
gotiated  prior  to  rate  hearings 
w'hich  are  scheduled  to  begin 
May  17. 


QUALITY 

Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Times... the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  W’ashington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 
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See  Another  new  Star  at  AXPA 


CompStar  191 
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At  ANPA  1971,  Star  Parts  will  formally  including  high  speed  mixing  capabilities 
introduce  CompStar  191,  the  new  commercial  for  classified  ads  and  commercial 

phototypesetter  that  combines  the  basic  ‘  phototypesetting. 

CompStar  technological  breakthroughs 
with  speed,  range  and  flexibility  — 


4 


See  CompStar  191  .. .  see  CompStar  190  . 
see  the  full  line  of  Star  perforators  and 
composing  room  equipment  at 


» 


Booth  729 

STAR  PARTS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK  N.  J  07606  «  a  Daiascan  cxjmpanv 

CHICAGO  ‘  OENVEA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MONTREAL 
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In  Albuquerque 

The  belles  ring  again 


Left  to  right:  Judy  Nickell,  Margie  Carlin,  Katy  Woolston,  Urith  Lucas  and  Laura  Robertson, 
maintain  direct  line  to  New  Mexico  Women's  Press  awards. 


When  has  a  newspaper  series  on  the  subject  of  underground 
utility  lines  won  a  top  prize  in  a  major  writing  competition 
for  women? 

It  happened  this  year  in  the  annual  New  Mexico  Press 
Women’s  Awards:  the  reporter  was  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune's  Laura  Robertson  who  started  on  the  afternoon 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  in  1968. 

While  her  series  was  judged  best  in  the  Special  Articles 
Division,  four  other  Tribune  women  captured  15  additional 
awards  in  the  contest  which  has  in  recent  years  become  the 
property  of  that  newspaper. 

This  year  Urith  Lucas  won  three  first  prizes,  two  seconds 
and  two  thirds:  Judy  Nickell  a  single  first;  Margie  Carlin  a 
first  and  two  seconds;  and  Katy  Woolston  a  first,  two  sec¬ 
onds,  and  a  third.  The  subjects  of  their  honors  ranged  from 


feature  writing  to  news  reporting  to  book  reviews. 

Laura,  Urith,  Judy,  Margie  and  Katy  are  typical  of  the 
excellence  and  versatility  of  Tribune  women.  They  draw  top 
assignments,  and  obviously  deliver. 

Best  evidence  is  the  score  they’ve  rolled  up  in  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Women’s  competition.  Since  1964,  52  firsts, 
34  seconds,  and  30  thirds  in  the  daily  newspaper  division. 
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